‘Would you rather 


or this? 


_“that’s the idea that s 


the*NEW way of 6 


“If you lose $1,000, it doesn’t make 
any difference how you lose it. An in- 
surance man convinced me of that the 
day after I returned to find my house 
had been ransacked by burglars. Then 
he told me about the NEW way of 
buying insurance. 


A Matter of NOT Gambling 


with Losses 


“He proved that it makes no difference 
whether your house burns down or 
blows down—whether you are sued by 
another car owner or another golfer— 


whether your signature is forged on a 
check or your home robbed. You are 
out just so much money in any case. 
The important thing is to talk matters 
over with a trained insurance man— 
find the risks to which you are exposed 
—forget policies and concentrate on 
protection.” 


Just Call Western Union 


You too should learn more about the 
NEW way of buying insurance. Just 
call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and ask 
for the name of the nearest Hartford 


oi me on 
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uying insurance 


representative. Or get in touch with 
your own insurance. broker. 


*This is called the NEW way because it is new to 
most buyers of insurance. But as a method of fitting 
an insurance program to the buyer's needs, it has 
long been practised by agents of the Hartford. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Relax ... here is your haven! Here is the mood, 


as well as the material, for the tropic interlude you 
seek. You may have your gay beach-life, of course 
—golf and tennis where the sun always shines and 


the trade winds softly blow. But . . . this is more | 


than just another island-resort. This is an island- 
country! Over these two million acres of tropic 


garden, topped by 4,000-foot mountains, there lies 


the glamour of old Spain. In each historic city, 
quaint old-world customs reign ... merry fiestas — | 
mark the seasons which else were all alike! See 


your travel agent for convenient sailings from 


New York and Miami, also direct air service. Or 


write to the Government of Puerto Rico, Institute 


of Tourism, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


U.S.A. 


The world’s only after-dinner liqueur 
coffee — as unique as the tropic moun- 
tain-sides whence it comes. Serve it 
black, as a demi-tasse... try fine Puerto 
Rican Rum in it, for the perfect café 
royal. It’s @ gracious gesture to your 
guests... and to a $90,000,000 customer 
of the mainland U. S. A. 


WHERE THE y MEET 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


What does a tourist 


seek when he or she 
goes touring? 


DIVERSION, of course. Our old friend, Webster, defines 
diversion as ‘that which diverts from care, and releases and amuses’ 
- Amusement, entertainment, pastime, recreation, sport, game, play, 
solace, merriment... are all synonyms of diversion. 


A Mexican Holiday constitutes the ideal diversion. Contrasts are 
to be found everywhere, both among things Mexican and also 
as regards life as it is lived in the United States. 


Will Rogers, that great American philosopher who 
liked to pose as a humorist, put it in a nut-shell 
when he said: 


“QUAINT MEXICANA! the thing that strikes me 
is that we go away over to Europe and prowl all 
around hunting for odd and different things, and 
here they are at our very doorstep. I was all around 
Spain, and Italy, Russia, Switzerland, Holland, 
and all of them, and there is more quaintness and 
different things to see here in Mexico than I saw 
in the whole of Europe’’. 


Travel in air-conditioned comfort to Your own travel agent is able 
air-conditioned MEXICO. ‘to prepare a comprehensive 
Through, up-to-date service. Pre- itinerary to suit your time and 
vailing rate of exchange virtually budget requirements. Or write 
renders your Mexican vacation less us for particulars. You will 
expensive than staying at home. like our latest folder. 
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The world’s most gorgeous film unrolls itself 
before your eyes. Gems of scenery sparkle wher- 


ever you travel. Quaint customs and colorful cos- 


tumes add to the enchantment. Ancient villages and 


towns form contrast to modern Cities. | 


NO VISAS—NO MONEY FORMALITIES | 


Take advantage of the extraordinary fare reductions granted to foreign guests fora 
stay of 6 days or more. See Switzerland as it should be seen. Visit beautiful GENEVA, 
seat of the League of Nations... LAUSANNE, international center for education 
and travel... MONTREUX, Byron’s home and via the GOLDEN PASS ROUTE into 
the heart of the BERNESE OBERLAND ... INTERLAKEN and up to the JUNGFRAU- 
JOCH (11,340 feet a/s). Then visit the picturesque old cities of BERNE and THUN ... 
Proceed over the LOETSCHBERG LINE into another World. . . the FURKA-OBER- 
ALP and ZERMATT-GORNERGRAT regions with the MATTERHORN, so grandiose 
and unique; LUGANO-LOCARNO, floral paradise of the sunny Swiss Italian lake 
section and LUCERNE, Switzerland’s holiday capital and its famous lake and 
mountain-district- with ENGELBERG, RIGI and the PILATUS as dominant features. 


Ask Your Travel Agent or write us direct for Booklet TR-1 
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NORWEGIAN DEMOCRACY 


OSLO is not the biggest or the richest or 
the most “historical” or even the most “mod- 
ern” capital in Europe. It lays no pretense 
to the ever-fascinating claim of being the 
wickedest. Beside a fjord of extraordinary 
beauty and complexity, the rather ordinary 
buildings and uncomplicated streets give no 
suggestion that a city called Oslo was 
founded here in 1047. 

But it is a livable city, offering the travel- 
er who is surfeited with superlatives an 
agreeable breathing place. He can live at a 
reasonable rate in a reasonably good hotel 
and. stroll about discovering the most an- 
cient ruins—those of St. Halvard’s Church 
and Olavy’s Cloister in the Old Town—and 
examining the most modern of its public 
buildings—the new Town Hall. He can 
promenade on the wide thoroughfare of Karl 


By AGNES ROTHERY 


Johan Street, with the principal hotels and 
shops on either side, and down its center the 
widely spaced bulks of the Houses of 
Parliament and the National Theater, over- 
looked by the Royal Palace, severe and 
white. 

Wherever he strolls, or sits, he will be 
aware that the people he passes in the 
streets, or brushes on his way to a table in 
a restaurant, seem hardly foreign. Their 
faces are the faces one sees in the British 
Isles and in the regions of the United States 
where “old American stock’”—by which is 
meant old English stock—still predominates. 
Their behavior and their language (almost!) 
are comprehensible to any English-speaking 
visitor. This nearness is not merely eth- 
nological. In these days of airplanes, the 
London Times is on the newsstands in Oslo 


DAUGHTER OF THE VALLEY 


No peasant women in Europe are more intelligent, independent and progressive than those 
of Norway. This girl in her traditional costume lives in the Gudbrandsdal Valley near Lille- 
hammer, where there is a beautiful museum of Norwegian folk art. 


James Sawders 


AT WORK 


in the evening of the morning it is pub- 
lished, so the Norwegians can exclaim in 
horror over the latest American kidnapping, 
and the Americans, reading real estate no- 
tices of Tudor mansions with fifteen bed- 
rooms and one bath, can puzzle over the 
intimate habits of the English. 

Yes, Oslo is near, in space, time and man- 
ners, to the lands across the sea. 

The Italian sailors, who came into its har- 
bor a few years ago and refused to leave 
their battleship without their rifles because 
they were afraid of polar bears, need have 
had no more apprehension than of encoun- 
tering Red Indians on the streets of New 
York. 

And yet Norway’s capital retains its Nor- 
wegian difference. The facades of the shops, 
modestly low, cautiously up-to-date: the 
streets cobbled in whorled designs: the nas- 
turtiums in the flower boxes of the sidewalk 
cafés: the swept open plaza in front of the 
palace, all speak quite explicitly, without 
underemphasis or overstatement, of Norway 
and the Norwegians. 

To be sure, all cities everywhere reveal 
themselves through the faces of their in- 
habitants and the sound of their streets and 
the outline and form of their buildings. But 
in Oslo what they reveal is easier to hear 
because it is less confused by a conglomera- 
tion of noises, less overlaid by a confusion 
of feverish tempos. The air, which is so 
pure over the harbor and the mountains, is 
not impure even in this largest of Norway’s 
cities. The sense of being under the open 
sky and not far from woods and water is 
immanent, even in the pavement-threaded 
metropolis. In the small hours of night 
when there is no sound at all—not a bell, not 
the grating of a tram car, the fall of a foot- 
step, or the honk of a motor—then Oslo 
speaks most clearly of all. 

She speaks of the first wooden town, 
nearly a thousand years ago, and all the 
wooden towns that followed it, to be burned, 
one after another, until the second half of 
the nineteenth century when brick and stone 


began to supersede wood and until now, 
when building in wood is forbidden within 
the city limits. 

She speaks of the Danish King Christian 
IV, who was also King of Norway, and who 
(1624) incorporated the city and called it 
Christiania. The statue of King Christian 
still stands in the market place and the mu- 
sical syllables of the name which the city 
bore for three hundred years still stand in 
all the plays and novels which are familiar 
to the outer world, and are still to be read in 
many a title over a shop or a bank. 

She speaks of the great men who were fa- 
miliar figures on these streets which are now 
honored by their statues and who were hab- 
itués of the cafés of the Grand Hotel and 


the Continental, which now display fheir . 


portraits. So many of them are buried near 
Our Saviour’s Church, that to walk through 
the birch-shaded, green-grassed graveyard 
is like turning the leaves of a family album. 
One black marble shaft and slab have no 
date and need none. For the name of Henrik 
Ibsen is of dateless fame. Byjornstjerne 


Oslo’s university, which is 
above, is located in the cent 
the city. The low building or 
business thoroughfare at the k 
one of the oldest in the city. 
to it is an ultra-modern bai 


Lionel Green and Norwegian Travel Information Office 


Bjornson who, as Georg Brandes said, had 
“such an eagerness for combat that a rum- 
bling noise arose around him wherever he 
appeared”, lies quietly now. The names and 
faces of others—the sensitive mobile fea- 
tures of Henrik Klausen in bas-relief, the 
bearded bust of J. G. Conradi on a red 
granite shaft, Johan Selmer’s above a staff 
of music, the name of Rikard Nordraak— 
will, as the pictures in the family album as- 
sume individuality as one picks up anecdotes 
of the family history, come into livelier sig- 
nificance as the visitor to Norway grows ac- 
quainted with the country’s development in 
music and the theater. Artists and engineers, 
business men, educators, and statesmen who 
contributed to the progress of their country 
and their city, are buried here. “For a re- 
nowned man they should build a howe 
(mound) as a remembrance: and to all men 
in whom there was some manliness they 
should raise standing stones’. 

To the reflective mind Oslo speaks con- 
stantly of the past. In the Viking Ship 
Hall and in the Historical Museum she 


ranges boats and grave-goods of the Viking , 
Age, medieval and prehistoric artifacts. In/ 
Bygdoy she assembles the wooden houses of 
three hundred years and a stave church of 
eight hundred. Nansen’s Fram has a 
house of its own. Akerhus, the old stone 
fortress and until 1719 a royal palace, is 
open for inspection, 

But for the most part and to most people, 
Oslo speaks of the present. She may be 
nearing her thousandth anniversary, but 
she does not look or seem like an ancient 
city. 

The built-up center is, except for a few 
churches, of modern architecture. The pe- 
riphery of suburbs is well splashed with 
modernistic villas. The splendid harbor—one 
of the largest in Europe—is up-to-date with 
docks and wharves and cranes and store- 
houses and shops. The schools, hospitals, 
and museums, the business blocks and apart- 
ment houses embody the ideals—artistic and 
social—of both the present generation and 
the one that preceded it. 

Oslo is not a strikingly beautiful city, 


but it is on the way to becoming a practical 
and well-built one. Its distinction is that it 
represents the mentality and temperament of 
the three hundred thousand people who com- 
pose its population and the three million 
whose capital it is. 

Norway is a maritime nation and its capi- 
tal is that of seafaring folk. There are rail- 
way stations and bus lines and even a sub- 
way. There are roof gardens and art gal- 
leries. But always there is the fjord with 
steamers and whalers and ferry boats: with 
fishing boats and whitesailed pleasure craft 
and sculls being rowed by rhythmically 
moving crews. There is a twentieth-century 
odor of gasoline and asphalt, but the im- 


memorial. smell of the sea mingles with it. | 


There are tourists and artists and merchant 
princes in the cafés, but there are also ship 
captains with their wives and daughters and 
sailor lads with their sweethearts. 

Not only every fourth or fifth man in 
Norway has something to do_with the sea, 
but almost every man is a Norwegian. There 
are twenty thousand Lapps and a few Finns 


IN HONOR OF HENRIK IBSEN 


The statue of Norway’s great dramatist 
stands before the National Theater. 


James Sawders 


A Norwegian farmhouse three hundred years 

old is one of the many interesting exhibits 

at the Lillehammer museum. At the left is 
the spire of a typical rural church. 


in the far north. The dark eyes and hair 
frequently seen on the west coast may 
date from some Mediterranean infusion, 
but so long ago historians refuse to verify 
it and anthropologists disagree about it. 
But Norway, which has lost so many of 
her sons by emigration (nearly nine hun- 
dred thousand in a century), has not seen 
her stock appreciably diluted by immi- 
gration. The majority of her people are 
blond and blue-eyed and tall, with an av- 
erage longevity of over sixty years for 
men and over sixty-three for women. 
Their mental traits, although varying in 
different geographical sections and in dif- 
ferent economie and cultural strata, are, 
like their physical ones, sufficiently simi- 
lar to have fused a strongly homogeneous 
nation. 

The Parliament House in Oslo and 
the King’s Palace, which it faces, are sym- 
bols of a government such a nation has 
formulated and upholds—a government 
whose power is divided between royal au- 
thority on one hand and elected repre- 
sentatives on the other. 

The king, who drives about the streets 
unescorted in a motor car of modest price, 
with hardly a head turned to see him pass, 
grants an audience to whoever asks, chats 
informally with fishermen and clerks, and 
practices a personal democracy unknown 
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James Sawders 


to presidents of democratic countries. This 
plain simplicity is pleasing to a country 
which abolished all hereditary titles in 1814, 
leaving nothing of the old nobility but the 
distinguished bearing and personal culture 
of certain individuals. 

The Parliament stands a little lower than 
the Palace, but concedes no other deference. 
Its position, power and functions are 
guarded by the Constitution of May 17, 
1814, and since 1935 it has been controlled 
by the Labor Party and Social Democrats, 
collaborating alternately with the Farmer 
and Liberal Parties, 

As might be expected, a democratic coun- 
try expressing itself through a Labor goy- 
ernment prefers to extend favors to the 
proletariat rather than to the privileged and 
exhibits a sensitive social conscience in re- 
gard to the sick and the old and the unem- 
ployed: to children and working men and 
the poor. 

Thus there is sickness insurance, com- 
pulsory for those whose annual income is 
under fifteen hundred dollars, voluntary for 
those whose incomes are above that amount, 
and given by the relief authorities to the 
unemployed. Moreover, the building of hos- 
pitals, their equipment and upkeep, the full 
payment of all their servants, and part pay- 
ment of the nurses are met, not from the 
premiums of the insured but from taxes. To 


OVERLOOKING THE HARBOR 


James Sawders 


In 1624 a disastrous fire swept Oslo out of existence and thereafter the city’s growth was exceedingly slow until the middle of the nineteenth century. To- 
day Oslo is the commercial center of the nation with an extensive modern port, a vigorous shipping trade and a population of nearly three hundred thousand. 


be sure, if a Norwegian consults a doctor, 

the sickness insurance department pays two- 
thirds of the fee as a precaution against 
imposition on the doctor’s time. But in case 
of serious illness, requiring medical or sur- 
gical treatment, the municipality pays for 
the hospital, nurse and doctor. It also gives 
the patient a certain daily sum to support 
his family and a stipend during conva- 
lescence. In case of his death, the muni- 
cipality bears part of the funeral expenses. 

lf the sick are thus handsomely treated, 
so are the aged. All citizens seventy years 
old are assured of pensions, one-half of 
which are paid by the state and the rest 
drawn from old age pension funds and in- 
sured by an extra income tax of one per 
cent on all taxable incomes. 

The thoroughness of these two provisions 
is typical of the whole program of social 
legislation which, through its Labor Protec- 
tion Law, extends security to office workers 
and manual workers. (This law excepts 
those in navigation, fishing, and agriculture, 
but a State Sick Benefit Law has, since 
1837, taken care of the two former.) Be- 
sides private unemployment insurance so- 
cieties of the different labor unions, parlia- 
ment has recently enacted an unemployment 
insurance law, its premiums paid at the same 
rate and in the same manner as sickness in- 
surance, and collected by municipalities in 


the same department. At the nadir of the 
international depression of 1929, which had 
its repercussions in Norway, between five 
and six per cent of the population, not 
counting dependents, were unemployed. 

There are pensions for the crippled and 
the blind, provision for the mentally defec- 
tive. In fact, it is possible to be born, edu- 
cated, unemployed, ill; to become old, and 
finally to die; and throughout this entire 
personal history to be supported by the 
government. 

Such social legislation—which has been 
of evolutionary growth and not of arbi- 
trary enforcement—is only possible 
among a small, homogeneous and highly 
educated people. Even among them there 
is political dispute. The agrarians and 
the industrialists are always in a tug-of- 
war. The employers complain that the 
laboring classes are demoralized by too 
great support or are too tyranically con- 
trolled by the Labor Party. But even the 
conservatives admit that in the last twen- 
ty-five years the working man is better 
dressed, better fed and better mannered 
than ever before. The Communists num- 
ber less than five thousand and have no 
representative in Parliament. Commu- 
nistic influence from Russia grows stead- 
ily less, and Moscow is said to have ap- 
proved a merger with the Labor Party. 
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Thus, in a world increasingly totalitarian, 
Norway governs by reason. With a record 
which has its failures and a system which 
has its faults, she is, nevertheless, true to 
her conviction that governmental democracy 
can only exist in conjunction with economic 
democracy, and she progresses steadfastly 
toward those two allied objectives. Such a 
point.of view rests not only upon the na- 
tional instinct for equality and passion for 


A grass roof tops the upper story of this 

old farm building used to store supplies. 

The odd little figures that adorns the facade 
are “good luck” decorations. 


James Sawders 
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democracy, but upon good _ education. 

It is significant that midway between the 
Palace and the Parliament, on the boulevard 
of Karl Johan, should stand, around an open 
court, the three classic facades of the Uni- 
versity. There is only one university in 
Norway, and it has grown so large—over 
two thousand—that the library and certain 
of the colleges have been forced further out. 
But these buildings remain in their original 
conspicuous location, symbols as well as 
centers of an educational system which is 
absolutely thorough and unescapably com- 
pulsory. 

There are colleges and academies and 
high schools (gymnasiums) well scattered 


Lionel Green 


throughout Norway. There are navigation 
colleges and agricultural, normal, technical, 
trade and professional colleges. There is a 
Labor College of the Federation of Labor 
and the Labor Party. There are schools spe- 
cializing in forestry, in housewifery, in hor- 
ticulture, in dairying, and every subject 
under the sun. Since 1860, over two score 
folk schools for adults have grown up and 
these are supported by. public funds and 
their work is approved by the Department 
of Education. But the most amazing and 
the most important of them all are the 
elementary schools. 

Less than three million people are scat- 
tered over a territory that extends over thir- 
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VIKING SHIP 


It was in ships of this kind that Viking 

navigators made the perilous voyage to 

America long before Columbus. This boat 

was discovered in 1903 but was built about 
the year 800 A.D. 


teen degrees of the globe from north to 
south. More than half of these are isolated 
in crevasses that can hardly be called 
valleys, marooned on lonely islands, perched 
on mountainsides, gathered in pockets 
where two or three farms make a hamlet, 
scattered along the water’s edge where one 
family occupies the only habitation. Over 
these widely separated houses and huts the 
winter storms howl, and between them piles 
up the deep and heavy winter snow. And 
yet there is not one single normal child in 
all Norway who does not get an elementary 
school education. 

The mere statement that illiteracy is less 
than one per cent does not convey the in- 
credible difficulties of such an educational 
triumph. While the school term in some 
rural districts may be limited to twelve 
weeks as compared to the urban twenty-one, 
while during the winter classes may be held 
only every other day, nevertheless, every 
child gets a seven-year course of solid fun- 
damental instruction. 

To the small red wooden schoolhouse 
planted, with its-inevitable flag pole, at a 
point which may look utterly uninhabitated 
but is a convenient (if such a word is pos- 
sible) focus for the district, the children 
come on their skis. Sometimes a mother 
will carry the littlest one in her arms 
through the drifts. Sometimes a father will 
place his small daughter on a seat at the end 
of a pair of runners, and with one foot on 
the runners and with the other, which is 
spiked, push through the snow. Whoever has 
read Magnhild Halke’s most painful, most 
powerful novel, “Ali’s Son,” will never for- 
get Ali, desperately straining over the oars, 
as every morning she rows her strange, ma- 
lign, heartbreaking little Elling mile after 
mile over the waves which roar between their 
island cottage and the school on the main- 
land. Elling is finally left on the mainland 
to finish the term, just as many children— 
even quite young ones—must be left. When 
they are lodged at the school, the expense is 
met by the state or the county. 

Despite the terrific obstacles in rural dis- 
tricts of getting the children to and from 
school, it never occurs to any one to regard 
education as anything but an opportunity or, 
perhaps more accurately, as a right. The 
newspapers gave prominence recently 

(Continued on page 52) 


THE ROYAL PALACE 


The king’s palace stands at the head of 
Karl Johan Street, Oslo’s principal thor- 
oughfare. Before the palace stands the 
equestrian statue of Karl Johan, originally 
a Frenchman, who became the joint king 
of Norway and Sweden in 1818 and the 
founder of the Bernadotte dynasty still 
ruling in Sweden. 
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THE FLOWER MARKET, 1875, by Firmin-Girard 


THE SEINE AT NOTRE DAME, 1739, by Raguenet 
PARIS IN THE AGE 
OF INNOCENCE 


Se 


A SUMMER SUNDAY AT LA GRANDE JATTE, by George Seurat 


LE PONT DES ARTS, 1868, by Auguste Renoir 


Tue painters of Paris have told that city’s story with an elo- 
quence few historians ‘have been able to achieve. Every important 
aspect of Parisian life as it has changed from generation to genera- 
tion has been brilliantly reflected on the canvases of many masters, 
each with his special interests and his unmistakable style. 

Famous landmarks of the city from Notre Dame to the Arc de 
Triomphe; innumerable vistas along the Seine; fashionable throngs 
on the boulevards; shopkeepers, midinettes, housewives, workers; 
the cafés, theaters and markets; the Bois de Boulogne, the Champs 
Elysées, the Luxembourg Gardens; all have been immortalized 
in color, 

In the paintings on these pages are a few glimpses of the Paris 
that once was. Save for the canvas of Raguenet they were all done 
in the last half of the nineteenth century. In the meticulous 
manner of the academician—at that time the photographer was 
less expert—Firman-Girard painted the flower market by the 
Seine, one aspect of Parisian life that still delights the eye. And 
no one who has wandered along the quays could fail to recognize 
the Pont des Arts in Renoir’s painting. What a difference, how- 
ever, between the races as they were painted by Manet and the 
races as they are today at Longchamp. What a difference, too, 
between the women painted by Boldoni and Seurat and the 
Parisian women of 1939. Surely nothing has preserved the spirit 
of the past more vividly than the magic pigments of the artist. 


THE RACES AT THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, by Edouard Manet 


CROSSING THE STREET, 


by Boldoni 
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HOW THE PIPE LINE WAS BUILT 


Ameri-Candid 


Though there are longer pipe lines elsewhere, the Iraq line is unique in the historic interest of the land through which it passes, and it is vitally impor- 
tant in its political and economic effects. This is one of the ditching machines that was used to cut the trench in which the oil pipes were laid. 


A steady stream of liquid gold is flowing through 
the thousand-mile long conduit from the rich oil 
field of Iraq to tankers waiting in the harbors of 
Haifa and Tripoli. The completion a few years 
ago of this pipe line was the culmination of the 
negotiations and the work of a consortium of 
powerful French, American and Anglo-Dutch oil 
companies, the Iraq Petroleum Company, formed 
more than two decades ago. The building of this 
line with the aid of Bedouin laborers and the 
creation of centers of industry in the desert with 
efficient technical staffs to operate pumping sta- 
tions are in themselves sufficiently remarkable 
achievements. However, the pipe line is significant 
for other reasons. The Near East is inextricably 
involved in the bitter quarrels of European powers, 
and oil is indispensable for the building and 
operation of their vast war machines. These facts 
give this article special interest. Ameen Rihani, 
who has often contributed to “Travel,” is the 
author of a number of books on Arabia and one 
of the outstanding authorities on the Near East. 

- —Epirorra, Note 
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By AMEEN RIHANI 


THERE is something new under the sun 
and in the heart of the Syrian desert. The 
traveler’s path does not approach it; the 
city dweller seldom sees it; the busy world 
is indifferent to it. Nevertheless, it is a 
source of light and power to the world; 
and the city dweller, as well as the traveler, 
is bound to find, in his adventure out of 
the trodden path, a reward for his curiosity 
and pains. The memory itself is an acquisi- 
tion. 
These centers of life and labor, which 
have sprung up in the desert. but a few 
years ago, fringe the pasture of the tribes 
and cross the trail of the gazelle. They 
are set in vast spaces, with margins of 
grandeur leading to distant horizons, where 
the mirage shimmers in the afternoon and 
the stars brightly sparkle at night. As open, 
too, is the approach by camel from a Bed- 
ouin camp beyond the horizon or by auto- 
mobile from any of the frontier towns of 


The Iraq pipe line runs.150 miles from 
Kirkuk to Haditha. Thence one leg goes 
467 miles to Haifa, another 381 miles to 
Tripoli. The photograph shows a British 

battleship in Haifa harbor. 


SCIENCE INVADES THE SYRIAN DESERT 


Syria or Iraq. From Damascus or Homs, 
to Palmyra, or from Kirkuk or Baiji to the — 
River Tigris, and you are in the vicinity } 
of one .of these centers of modern life and_ 
labor—the stations of the pipe line of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company. 

I have often traveled up and down and 
across the Arabian desert, folding the empty 
spaces primitively by camel, and in the most 
modern manner, by automobile and air- 
plane, but never in the direction of any of 
the stations of the pipe line. The visit I 
have often desired to make and as often 
postponed was creating in me a feeling of 
shame. That one who knows so well the 
vastnesses of desert waste and desolation 
should be ignorant of the desert’s living cen- 
ters of modern enterprise is inexcusable. I 
decided, therefore, to make amends, and 
without further postponement, my desire to 
visit the stations was communicated to the 
general manager at Haifa, who granted the 
permission and courteously offered me and 
my companion the choice of transportation 
either by motor car or airplane, The choice 
was made without hesitation. For having 
exhausted the possibilities of knowledge 
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A MEMORIAL OF SYRIA’S FEUDAL PAST 
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From the time of the Medes and Persians down to the time of the Ottoman Turks and after, Syria has been invaded by ‘conquering armies seeking to 


plunder. This crusader’s castle is a symbol of the conquering Europeans of the Middle Ages. 


The Iraq pipe line is a symbol of the conquering Euro- 


peans of today—an allied army of engineers, scientists and financiers seeking the precious booty of the oil fields. 


or pleasure by slowly rolling the desert 
miles—even a motor car may have to crawl 
—I welcomed the opportunity of flying over 
the northern desert. 

At the village of Qlai’at we turn from 
the asphalt into a dirt road at the end of 
which, not far from the shore, is the air- 
drome, where.a plane, with the cryptic 
legend F-APKS on its side, is ready for 
flight. The pilot is in the-cockpit, his as- 
sistant is helping a young lady up the steps 
into the plane, and the parting salaams, 
in English and French, as well as in Arabic, 
are lost in the dizzy dinning whirl of the 
propellers. 

My altimeter watch was registering 1500 


feet when we were passing over the Leba- 
non district of Akkar. A fertile soil. A 
pleasant view. The spread of green and 
yellow and brown over the slopes and fields 
is shot with silver thread—the running rills 
and irrigation canals. The-mountains ahead, 
rising above each other, are still in shadow ; 
but the gray of the highest summit is dis- 
appearing in a flood of amber light: the sun 
is rising on the other side of the mountain. 
The altimeter now registers 3500 feet: we 
are rising fast to meet the sun. But we can 
still distinguish the old fort of Husn, the 
Krak des Chevaliers of the Crusades, to 
our left, and the new French barracks out- 
side of the village of Tell Kallakh to our 


right. The scene is changing. The idyllic 
is lost in the grandiose. The villages look 
like cairns amidst the green, the carriage 
roads like ribbons on a Christmas tree, the 
verdant slopes are crowned with naked rock 
and crag, the rivulets flash through the pine 
forests and tumble down the ravines amidst 
groves of terebinth and oak;—the whole 
scene, the most beautiful I have ever beheld 
from the air, is moving downward, descend- 
ing towards the sea, as we are rising up- 
ward to the summit that overlooks the 
Syrian plain. And there we meet the sun: 
its first shaft of light dances on the wings 
of our plane, which glow rapturously. 
The hum of the motor cleaves an infinity 
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grass or of stubble, not a shade of a tree 
or a cliff. 

We pass over Furklus, the last Syrian 
village on the fringe of the sown land, 
and ten minutes after we sight Station 
T-4 on the northern line. Not far from 
it southeastward is Palmyra—here it is, 
4500 feet below, directly under the wings 
of our plane. The ancient fort on the 
hill top, the forest’-of standing columns 
amidst the clutter of broken arch and 
crumbling wall, the temple at the eastern 
end and the modern hotel on the west 
side, the background of hills rising in 
tiers one summit above the other, the 
fruit orchards, a mass of green, adjacent 
to the ruins, and the new town of Tud- 
mor, looking from our height like a 
colossal honeycomb—the whole scene 
reverberates with the glow of a prodigal 
sun. aes 

In the desert over which we are now 
flying there is no visible sign of water 
anywhere, excepting Palmyra’s sulphur 
spring. From the Orontes to the 
Euphrates, about 250 miles, there is noth- 
ing in which this desert might rejoice 
but the modern towns that have been 
added recently to its geography. The 
Arabs call them Tiwan, Titu, Titri, and 
Tyfoor; 1.e., Stations T-1 (T = Tripoli), 
T-2, T-3, and T-4 of the northern trunk 
pipe line of the Iraq Petroleum Company : 
and along this route in telegraph and tele- 
phone wires, and over it by airplane, is 
the line of its communications. The new 
towns on the northern and southern 
trunk lines get their mail by air from 
Tripoli and Haifa respectively three 
times a week. Other things, from medi- 
cine to iron, for the safety of a patient 
in the hospital, or the functioning of an 
engine in the pump house, are sent in 
an emergency by air. 


We are now circling down to the air- | 
drome of Titu, which is one hundred 
and forty miles east of Palmyra and 
fifty miles west of the Euphrates. Gently, 
almost imperceptibly we come to ground 
and are wheeled in another circle up to 
the gate. The engineer-in-charge, hel- 
meted and coatless, and a few of his staff, 
in helmets and shorts, are there to meet 
us. It is about eight o’clock, or two 
hours after we left the Tripoli airdrome; 


PATRIARCH OF THE OLDER ISLAM James Sawders and the pilot and his assistant, together 

Though he is nearing the end of his days, this patriarch of Iraq can foresee some of the a the passengeteathan going i 

changes that the pipe line will bring about in his ancient land. "The building of the pipe the stations beyond, stop at Titu for 

line has speeded modern technological developments among Arab peoples living under five breakfast. We get into the motor cars 

different governments—the kingdom of Traq, the two republics of Syria and Lebanon, the and, passing through the gate, where a 

amirate of Transjordania and the tragic anomaly that is Palestine. sentry stands at arms, we ride down the 

dark-coated avenue between two lines of 

of calm and golden splendor. Smoothly we begins to reveal, here and there, strange acacia and pine saplings, to the main build- 
glide at a speed of two hundred kilometers configurations—a cairn, a hole, a bit of ing—the mess block. 

an hour, and speedily, with a feeling of re- road, a whirl of geometric designs, uniform It is a white stone one-story structure, 


gret, we pass over Lake Homs and the and recurring, a mud flat, a hill top, a the length of a block, with a portico con- 
Orontes and the surrounding emerald fields stretch of hammock land—and everywhere _ necting its two wings. The lounge and the 
honeycombed with irrigation canals. The a howling wilderness, a barrenness appal- dining room are on either side of the cen- 
brown and sable of the hard-faced desert ling. Not a patch of green, not a tuft of tral hall as we enter, and in the wings are 
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rooms for superior bachelor employees 
and for transients, or guests. When 
we were shown into one of these 
rooms, I forgot in my surprise that 
I was in the Arabian desert: I was 
transported to a modern hotel in Lon- 
don or New York. The luxury of a 
private bath with hot and cold run- 
ning water is afforded the occupant 
of any of the twelve rooms in both 
wings. 

In the lounge are newspapers, Eng- 
lish and French, the last number of a 
Paris daily being only a week old. 
Also the leading French magazines— 
La Science et La Vie, Plaisiy de 
France, L’Illustration, and, of course, 
La Revue Pétrolifére. The leisure 
hour we might have during our visit 
can not be misspent. But now to the 
dining room, where we have a com- 
bination breakfast, European and na- 
tive, served in the manner of both. 

After breakfast we make the tour 
of the station under the direction of 
Mr. Dees, the engineer-in-charge. We 
would see first the mechanical side of 


this great enterprise—how the oil is 


given the power of motion, or, to be 
more exact, how it is driven at the 
different stations on its long journey 
from Iraq to the sea. I am fascinated, 
I confess, by an engine at work: 
there is much poetic wonder in the 
atoms of fuel that can set in motion 
a colossal structure of steel; and there 
is in the rhythm and the swift im- 
perceptible revolution a planetary, a 
cosmic precision. Even when it is 
encased and only a part of it is seen 
at work, I stand in awe before its 
invisible power. 

Here it is in its house of steel and 


AT THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


The oil that flows through the Iraq pipe 
line comes from the Kirkuk fields’ where 
the refinery at the right is located. The 
first gusher poured forth its rich liquid in 
1927, and the building of the pipe line be- 
gan in 1931. Now the Kirkuk fields have 
an annual production of four million tons, 
half of which goes to Tripoli, the other 
half to Haifa. Below, a tractor is hauling 
some of the 150,000 pipes that were used 
to build the line. 
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THE CITADEL AT TITU 


In case of disturbances the members of the staff at the oil station may take refuge in this 


stronghold. 


It is provided with radio and telephone stations, an emergency electric plant, 


a water tank and abundant ammunition. 


corrugated iron: a five hundred horse- 
power, five cylinder engine, shining, colos- 
sal, speckless in its armor; and it works in 
cycles of five hundred hours, day and night, 
without a break. After which it is given a 
rest: the armor is removed for inspection 
and cleaning. There are three of these en- 
gines to supply with power the three pumps 
on the other side of the wall. It is here, 
in this pump house, which is separated from 
the engines by a gas-proof fire wall, that 
the oil is received and pumped back into 
the main pipe line. To give you an idea 
of how powerful these pumps are I need 
but tell you that the pressure they bear 
upon the oil is eight hundred pounds to the 
square inch. 


The engines and pumps must be kept go- 
ing continually—the engineer-in-charge has 
three assistants—continually without any 
interruption for seventy-five years, the 
period of the company’s lease. “An hour 
lost,’ as Mr. Dees says, “is lost forever.” 
In other words, the company cannot claim, 
on the day of the expiration of its lease, 
a single additional pumping hour, no matter 
how many interruptions the work had suf- 
fered in the past. The pumping, therefore, 
must continue, without a single break, bar- 
ring such calamities as earth—and corpora- 
tions—are heir to, till the last hour of the 
last day of the seventy-five years. 


Before leaving this seat of power and 
control, it is interesting to note how the 
company’s international character expresses 
itself even in the purchase of its machinery. 
The Diesel engines, for instance, are from 
Holland at the Tripoli line stations, from 
England at those of the Haifa line, from 
France at those of Kirkuk, and among the 
auxiliary equipment of the pump house the 
alleviators come from Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


This might serve also as an index to the- 


company’s financial grouping—Dutch, Eng- 
lish, French, American. The annual pro- 
duction of oil, about four million tons, 
goes through the-ports of Haifa and Tripo- 
li in equal halves; but in interests it is 
divided practically into quarters, two of 


which are British (Anglo-Dutch and Anglo- 
Persian groups), the third is French (Com- 


pagnie Francaise des Peétroles), and the _ 


fourth is American (Near East Develop- 
ment Co.). 

From the financial and mechanical fac- 
tors of this oil enterprise, we pass on to 
the nerve-centers of the station, to what is 
called the service unit in normal times. But 
the forethought of the builders is seldom 
wanting. Besides the fire department, with 
all its fire-fighting agencies, near the pump 
house, although all the buildings are either 
of stone or of corrugated iron on steel 
frames, this quadrangular structure, this so- 
called service unit, is designed as a citadel 
for’ times of disturbance, It is’ 75°x 55 
meters, and it can house and be made to 
support the personnel of the station and 
their families as well as afford them pro- 
tection—guns and ammunition are under 
lock and key—for fifteen days. Here, too, 
are wireless and telephone stations, an emer- 
gency electric plant, and two bastions at 
two corners for defense, with openings 
between wall and floor “for pouring molten 
lead on the assailants below.” 

“This is hardly sportsmanlike,”’ I said, 
“St is un-British.” 

“J agree,” replied Mr. Dees; “but we 
are in the desert.” 


OIL COP 


The oil company has its own police who are 
provided with planes and machine guns and 
who patrol and guard the line day and night. 


“Let’s hope there will be no occasion for 
ever using lead or molten lead.” 


“Let’s hope so,” he repeated, as he pro- 
ceeded to show us through. We had al- 
ready seen the ice plant, the soda water 
factory, the cold-storage rooms, the central 
heating plant, the canteen, the bakery, the 
laundry, and the artesian well, seven hun: 
dred feet deep, which was undergoing re- 
pair. Here, too, on the ground level, is 
an emergency water tank. “That tank up 

(Continued on page 44) 


: INDUSTRIAL OUTPOST IN THE DESERT 


There is nothing picturesque in the new desert towns that have sprung up along the pipe 

line. In the midst of arid waste they are symbols of mechanical efficiency. In this view of 

Titu a large storage tank is seen at the left; beyond, blending with the desert, are some of the 
main buildings. The streets have been sprinkled with oil to allay dust. 


SATURNALIA 
IN THE 
HILLS OF 
NORTHERN 


BURMA 


Photographs by Herbert Tichy 


It is a festival day in a Naga village in Northern Burma. And for a 
good reason. For months this village had been at enmity with a neighboring 
village. But at last the quarrel has been settled and peace has been made. 

> Such an event must be celebrated with the appropriate gusto. Therefore 
the neighboring tribesmen, now that amity reigns, are coming to enjoy 
the hospitality of their erstwhile enemies. They are seen at the right, 
proud well-built Naga warriors, marching in single file down one of the 
newly completed British highways. They wear the superb headdresses of 
their tribe, carry the spears which their forbears have used for genera- 
tions, and wear the brilliantly colored costumes reserved for ceremonial 
occasions. For three days they will carouse with their hosts. They will 
danée, sing, and compete in jumping and other sports. Most important of 
all they will consume vast quantities of “So,” the native drink, a heady 
beverage which adds enthusiasm and hilarity to the occasion. 

The country of the Naga lies in the mountains of Northern Burma, south 
of the mighty Brahmaputra and close to the province of Assam. Formerly 
the Nagas were headhunters, and even today this gory custom is still prac- 
ticed in the remote regions beyond the control of the British administrators. 
In the main, however, the Nagas are relatively peaceful savages, as yet 
scarcely touched by civilization and still retaining most of their traditional 
customs. 


The men of both tribes take part in the ceremonial 
dance, which goes on for hours. But from time 
to time the dancers must pause for rest and re- 
freshment. Then the young men who are acting 
as hosts to their neighbors fill the flagons with 
fresh supplies of the potent “So.” Another draught 
or two of this liquid and the dancers are again 
ready for action. Below are two young Nagas in 
full ceremonial costumes. One of them carries an 
old-fashioned rifle, which indicates he enjoys a 
privileged position among his fellows. 


The picture above gives a good 
view of the Naga village with its 
grass-covered houses and the open 
square around which the dancers 
circle. At the far right a Naga 
warrior quafts deeply from a flagon 
made of a buffalo horn. The small 
picture shows the elaborate Naga 
headdress and the ear adornments 
made of bird feathers and balls of 
cotton. Below a Naga hunter is 
aiming his crossbow, the tradi- 
tional weapon of the tribe. 


Keystone 


Klondike City, the metropolis of the Klon- 
dike region, was a typical jerry-built crea- 
tion of the days of °98. In the three or four 
years following the discovery of gold on 
Bonanza Creek in 1896 about thirty thou- 
sand people poured into the Klondike. 
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SEATTLE IN 1889 


Thomas F. Healy Collection 


Seattle was founded in 1852. Its growth was slow until after the gold rush when its population 
increased to more than forty thousand. Today it is a great shipping port of nearly four 
hundred thousand people. 


THE KLONDIKE 
PUT SEATTLE ON THE MAP 


By IRVING SAYFORD 


GoLpD: 

Just forty years ago last summer the 
greatest treasure hunt in the annals of the 
western world was in full swing. Klon- 
dike. 1898. 

The dream call to a quick fortune had 
circled the globe and set thousands of men 
and some women scurrying from great 
cities and remote hamlets toward the Pa- 
cific northwest coast of the United States. 
The nearest point of sailing thence for 
Alaska was Seattle. That Puget Sound 
metropolis, founded on the Northern fish- 
eries industry and its commerce, overnight 
shot up through municipal adolescence and 
became a gangling, boisterous, delighted, 
bawdy and _ infelonious landlord to 
transients twice the number of its perma- 
nent inhabitants. It was faced with the 
job of feeding the hordes, bedding them, 
entertaining them, while they were outfit- 
ting themselves in the town and shout- 
ing for ships to take them away from 


there to the Northland to hunt gold! 

Seattle was a town of precipitous streets 
that pitched down to flats of sulphur-smell- 
ing mud which never had a chance to dry 
between the tides that came twice a day to 
bathe them—though the whole Pacific could 
not have bathed them white! 

The sudden thousands of transients had 
arrived from all over the world. They were 
of all human types. The driving excitement 
which brought them to tarry for nights or 
for weeks under the roof of Landlord 
Seattle was a fever with all the honesty 
and all the evils of human craving behind 
it. In their tumultuous descent on the town 
their demand was for transportation. On 
Seattle’s docks one thousand waited for 
each ship. For transportation had been 
caught unprepared. 

So while thousands waited and fumed, 
outfitted and shopped, drank and ate, sought 
hotel accommodation four-in-a-room if they 
were lucky, or paid up to five dollars a cot 
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for a spot to lie down in stuffy dark hall- 
ways of cheap lodginghouses, they had to 
be entertained. And Landlord Seattle, 
gangling youngster so peremptorily roused 
out of his fish-town immaturity, responded 
with the headlong enthusiasm of youth 
upon whom a great responsibility has been 
suddenly thrust. Responded with wide-open 
arms and a municipal wink. You could 
have anything you asked for, right side or 
wrong side the Line, Mister. “The Line” 
was police parlance for Yessler Way which 
separated the underworld from the more re- 
spectable part of the city. 

A veteran New York newspaperman is 
credited with the remark, “The most im- 
portant news item we can print any day 
is what the weather is going to be. No 
other information can so affect readers’ 
plans.” It is equally true to say that the 
most important news fact about a new gold- 
field is its climate, its seasons. The Klon- 
dike was up under the Arctic Circle. It 
was two thousand miles north from the 
northwesternmost corner of the United 
States. It had two or three months of hot 
sunshine, ten months or so of snow and 
‘cold. So it was that a full\year passed 
before the real stampede got under way to 
sweep Seattle. A couple of trickling thou- 
sands, most of them old-timers, had arrived 
in the preceding summer and “gone in” like 


Brown Brothers 


ACTRESSES COME NORTH 


When the luckier Alaskan prospectors hit Klondike City with gold dust and nuggets, they 

demanded entertainment. Plenty of it was provided for them, ranging from gambling to plays, 

and adventurous road companies made the trip to Alaska to present the popular plays of the 
period. These actresses are fording a river on the way to Klondike City. 


an advance guard to stake out claims on this 
creek or that, to knock together at trail 
points rough roadhouses and stock them 
with liquor and food and wall-berths and 
blankets. Then winter closed in, and there 
was no more transportation in or out. 

On the 16th of June, 1897, the S.S. Ex- 
celsior had docked at San Francisco and 
the ship-news reporters had turned in a 
story of seven prospectors who came ashore 


MAIN STREET IN DAWSON CITY 


Dawson City was founded in 1896 and at the height of the gold rush it had a population of 20,000. By 1901, however, its population had dwindled 
to about nine thousand. Today it is a meager three thousand. Dawson is fifteen hundred miles from the mouth of the Yukon River. 


with $750,000 in gold dust and nuggets in 
pokes and satchels. From Klondike and the 
Yukon. Klondike dust averaged in value 
$18 the ounce. U. S. Standard fine gold at 
mint was worth $20.65. So the seven ar- 
rivals (with beards fit to be framed in the 
magazine pages of 49) came down the Ex- 
celsior’s gangplank carrying 41,600 ounces 
—1,435 pounds—nearly three-fourths of a 
ton—of gold. It was an average lugging- 
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PROSPECTORS IN SKAGWAY 
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Skagway, the head of navigation in the waters of southeastern Alaska, was the landing place 

for thousands of prospectors and large quantities of supplies during the gold rush period. 

It was also the scene of the activities of Soapy Smith and his notorious gang. “Montana Kid,” a 

famous character of the gold rush days, is seen here with his dog team after a trip from 
Dawson City in 1897. 


weight for the lucky men of 208 pounds! 

And yet their story, told by the water- 
front news men who trailed them to the 
barber shops, did not so much capture the 
imagination of millions of readers as did 
the apt phrase of a Seattle reporter who 
told of the arrival at his city the next day 
of “a ship that has just docked from Alaska 
with $800,000 dust-—A TON OF GOLD!” 
That sentence, cabled ’round the world, set 
the flickering spirit of adventure aflame! 

A ton of gold. 

From behind drygoods counters in New 
York, from grocery stores at Iowa and 
Arizona crossroads, from sheep ranges in 
Australia and schoolrooms in Scotland, 
from clerks’ desks in London and Berlin 
and Buenos Aires, from gambling under- 
worlds and saloon circles the earth over, 
men and youths and some women threw 
themselves feverishly into plans to get to 
the Klondike come spring and summer. 

The seasons made their way and it was 
1898, and in an enveloping swarm men 
came. Upon Seattle. Probably not one in 
a thousand of them had an approximate 
conception of the mortal hardships they 
would have to face on their historic way 
into the topographical savageness of the 
Yukon. Two thousand miles inland over 
trail and river, up and up over passes that 
were like interminable snow stairs to the 
sky, snow stairs you would have to gouge 
out with your own pick and shovel and 
boots, with a pack on your shoulders that 
was forever slipping. They didn’t know 
anything about all that. How could they? 
How could they know about a terra incog- 
nita up under the Northern Lights? 

It took some of them six, eight, twelve 
weeks to get to Seattle. And the poverty 
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of shipping to carry them north from that 
port was tragic. Transportation had over- 
advertised facilities, underestimated de- 
mand. The West Coast’s boneyards were 
scoured for hulks; any ancient forgotten 
vessel that could be resurrected was hauled 
out onto ways and refitted. Some of these 
dying craft, loaded to the peril line with 
cargo and human freight, foundered when 
they nosed into the open Pacific and went 
down to the ocean’s floor. In the mad 
demand of the throngs for ship space the 
inspection-of-hulls-and-boilers service had 
broken down. Vessels sailed, week after 
week, from Seattle’s docks that never should 
have been permitted to clear. 

Meanwhile our Landlord Seattle had his 
hands full. The city roared with the day- 
long, nightlong noise of the strangers in her 
streets. There were blocks where every 
third place was a saloon. Nearly every 
one had its gambling room at the rear of 
the bar, on the ground floor. The bars 
were two and three deep with customers, 
reaching over one another’s shoulder to pick 
up a glass or to wave to an overworked 
bartender for service. Every game then in 
favor could be played at the rear: faro, 
roulette, chuck-a-luck, twenty-one, keno, 
poker stud or draw. In some of the sa- 
loons were slot machines which you could 
play to win a silver dollar, a five-dollar 
gold piece, or a ten. 

Seattle was a wide-open town. It had to 


“be, or let San Francisco and Portland grab 


off the rush. “Every town within two 
thousand miles of the Klondike advertised 
itself as a takeoff point for Yukon gold-and 
attacked the transportation claims of its 
rivals. There were at least six ways of 
entering the fabulous territory—Canadian 


overland, Stikine River way, Taku, Dalton 
Trail, White Pass, Chilkoot Pass, and the 
Yukon River via St. Michael’s. All but 
the three last were well nigh impossible con- 
sidering the types of stampeders who were 
seeking gold. Most were utterly unacquaint- 
ed with Nature’s savageness in a wild land 
of wilderness only faintly explored. Once 
the rush of the spring and summer of ’98 
got really started, the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce used more than one thousand 
newspapers for its advertising of Seattle 
as the most direct and practicable point 
of entrance. The responding rush in its 
numbers would have been the biggest in all 
history if the Spanish-American War had 
not just then broken out with its call to 
bold spirits to detour. Even so, three hun- 
dred thousand persons started for the Klon- 
dike and about fifty thousand of them ac- 
tually went in. : 
One who mingted with the strangers from 
all over the world in Seattle’s streets re- 
members a short, rather frail man in the 
mid-fifties who may have been a retired 
Iowa small-town merchant. He stood at 


the edge of a vacant lot off Cherry Street — 


and watched a salesman demonstrating a 
rocker. A rocker, in the language of placer 
gold, is a contrivance for the recovery of 
“dust” from its sand or soil. You shovel 
the sand or the soil into a cradle, direct a 
body or flow of water onto the material, 
and rock the machine so that the swishing 
of the water will separate the particles of 
gold from the mass and cause them by 
their greater weight to sink to a channel 
in the rocker, whence they are retrieved as 
“dust.” The mild little man from lowa or 
wherever watched the operation. He watched 
the salesman do it over and over. From a 
new wallet he picked out $140. in tens and 
twenties. He took a receipt promising de- 
livery of the machine at the wharf when he 
knew what ship he was taking. 

In all those jammed streets there must 
have been one old-timer who, looking on 
with contemptuous eye, could have lounged 
up and nudged Iowa and said quietly, “Ex- 
cuse me, Mister, but how the hell do you 
figure to get that damn’ machine IN?” By 
“in” he would have meant in through two 
thousand miles of snow passes and fords 
and traverses where to pack freight meant 
to pay a dollar a pound. Iowa’s rocker, 
taken down and cased for the trail, would 
weigh close to five hundred pounds! 

The Klondike hegira caused one of the 
oddest assemblings of clothes ever seen in 
a city’s streets. The climate of the Puget 
Sound country is mild. The Sound is two 
thousand and more miles to the south of 
the Arctic—toward which our Jasons were 
bound. The Seattle outfitters sold the 
strangers parkas, fur-lined boots, many- 
ply-thick wool socks, sleeping bags; sold 
them an infinite impedimenta for their in- 
nocent cash. Unwrapping their purchases 
in hotel room or lodginghouse hallway, 


ON THE SUMMIT OF CHILKOOT PASS 


Brown Brothers | 


Few of the hopeful prospectors who sailed from Seattle realized the hardships awaiting them in the icy hinterlands of Alaska. These Yukoners have 
completed the exhausting ascent to the top of Chilkoot Pass, which is three thousand feet above sea level. Over this famous pass in 1897 and 1898 
struggled twenty-five thousand people in the desperate stampede for gold. 


they tried on the lumberjack, a wool thing 
so gaudy that its color screamed; and hur- 
ried into the streets: they were on their 
way—to the Klondike! In a moment they 
had become sourdoughs! And the wal- 
rus-moustached real sourdough, lounging 


against the bar at the front end of a saloon 


that had no doors, grinned tolerantly, point- 
ed at the newcomers and mused aloud, 
“Now what the hell do them tenderfeet 
want to wear lumberjacks for when it’s 
only mild an’ drizzlin’ a little?” 

To Seattle came some of the most color- 
ful personalities of our West. Joe War- 
ren of Spokane, famous police chief, later 
a Federal Agent, brought as many as half 
a dozen murderers at_a time down the 
Yukon from Nome. He locked them in 
a stateroom until they reached the detec- 
tives waiting on Seattle’s docks, and never 
put a brace of handcuffs on a wrist! Joe 
Warren. You couldn’t get him to talk 
much about anything he ever had done. 
You had to get it from his few friends. 
He was a Virginian. 


was so tall and his bones were so long that 
he walked as though he were a little loose 
at the knees. He was a two-gun man and 
very fast on the draw. But look you: he 
made, shall we say offhand, hundreds of 
arrests without ever drawing either gun. 
He would walk up to a killer, in that al- 
most rickety, knee-gait of his, and drawl, 
“Now you boys just hand me yo’ guns. 
Aint no need to have any trouble.” And 
he’d get away with it! 

And there was Soapy Smith. He was a 
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Six feet, five inches - 
tall. White faced, with soft brown eyes. He 


murderer and gangster who survived the 
gunman days of Tombstone and Wyatt 
Earp and Bat Masterson. But Smith was 
a fighting rat and they were tigers. One 
July day in Seattle Soapy got married to a 
redhead of forty-odd, and the two of them 
came from their hotel wedding room down 


to the docks to go on to Skagway. Soapy 

was day-drunk and wearing his holsters. 

The bride was in tune with him. They helped 

each other up the gangplank and sat in the 

cabin of the small ship to be interviewed. 

Soapy didn’t want to be interviewed. She 
(Continued on page 48) 


SOURDOUGHS ON THE MARCH 


After the trip to Seattle from all parts of the world, after the journey to Alaskan ports by 

boats that were often unseaworthy, the horde of gold hunters set out on trails that led two 

thousand miles inland. Many men died, more gave up in despair, a few succeeded and re- 

turned with fortunes. This picture shows the endless line of men who climbed White Horse 
Pass at the height of the gold rush. 


Brown Brothers 


THE PASSING 


TODAY at Brixham and Plymouth, and at 
Looe, Powey, Mevagissey and Falmouth, at 
Penzance, Newlyn and St. Ives fishing is 
dead. At Brixham, formerly the greatest 
of the south coast ports, where sixty smacks 
used to sail in the days before the war for 
the fishing grounds, today only four or five 
can win a living from the sea. 

Not so many years ago every town and 
every village on the seacoast of Britain had” 
its fishermen, its fleets of small boats that 
fished the rocks and coves of the coastline. 
But today that is gone; the former fishing 
boats ply for hire, and the former fishermen 
clutter the quays and the sands, and way- 
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OF ENGLAND’S FISHING FLEETS 


By JOHN GOLDMAN 


lay the tripper and the tourist; the fisher- 
men have no alternative but the dole or a 
chance job in the factories of industrialized 
Britain. Up the rivers and creeks, sinking 
in the mud; or upturned on beaches and 
grass fields lie the rotting remains, the bare 
skeletons of what once were the pride of 
Great Britain. They have played their part 
and their day is done. They are super- 
seded now by the motor ships and the 
steam boats. 

Trawler fleets and drifter fleets grew up, 
new methods of fishing, new types of nets, 
a new generation of fishermen. Fishing 
became a modern industry, capitalized, con- 


centrated and destructive. It destroyed the 
towns and villages that lived by the sea. It 
broke ‘up whole communities and reduced 
them to destitution. It drove our seafaring 
race inland to the factories and industrial 
centers, and it drove them into the employ- 
ment exchanges and on to the lengthening 
queues of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board. 

In Britain there is one central fish mar- 
ket, and one only: Billingsgate in London. 
Set on the banks of the Thames within five 
minutes’ walk of the Bank of England, ap- 
proached by narrow, tortuous, hundred and 
two hundred-year-old streets, long since in- 


THE FISHING SEASON 
AT YARMOUTH 


_ that time to gut the herrings. At the 


Though it is no longer the prosperous 
port it once was, Yarmouth comes 
alive during the few months of the 
fishing season. Above are some of the 
Scotch girls who invade the town at 


left is a view of the fish wharf lit- 
tered with the baskets in which fish 
are carried from the drifters. At the 
right is one of the many boats in a 
Scottish port that are idle even during 
the busiest days. The name Pros- 
pects Ahead is typical and ironical. 
Other common boat names indicative 
of Scottish piety are Dutiful, Hope, 


Protect Us and Trust. 


capable of accommodating the increasing 
congestion of twentieth-century _ traffic; 
Billingsgate is the greatest of the European 


fish markets, probably individually more 


important than any other fish market in 
the world. ane 

Here in this out-of-date, inadequate build- 
ing are handled fish from all the ports of 
Britain and a huge quantity of the fish of 
the foreign and continental ports of Europe 
as well. Here the price of fish is regulated, 
and here are to be found buyers from all 


“parts of Britain and the chief countries of. 


Europe. Billingsgate is the heart and the 
soul of the British fishing fleet. 

By four in the morning, before sunrise in 
summer, before dawn in winter, the sur- 
rounding streets-are choked with huge lor- 
ries of the overland traffic: horsecarts, 
archaic survivals of an earlier civilization, 
clatter into position with loads from the 
railway termini, fish from Aberdeen and 


Inverness, fish from Hull and Grimsby, fish - 


from Fleetwood, Cardiff and Milford Hav- 
en, fish from Yarmouth and Lowestoft. In 
the surrounding streets are parked endless 


lines of small cars and lorries and vans, the 
property of fish merchants and fishmongers, 
buyers and salesmen. Before the shut gates 
stand porters and carriers, the salesmen 
and buyers. 

At four a.m. the great bell sounds and the 
doors are swung open. The workers pour 
in, the fish are unloaded and the din and 
bustle and the running to and fro, and the 
shouting and the rattle and the violent com- 
motion of the day begins. But no echo 
reaches Billingsgate of the fisherman, or the 
fishing fleets ; no whisper is heard of the en- 
durance or of the heroism of the men of the 
sea, and above all, no thought is given, or 


European and Euro-Pix 


likely to be given for that matter, to those 
small seaside communities, now driven from 
the sea. The men who built these com- 
munities were the founders of this great in- 
dustry, still the essence of Britain’s sea 
power. England has advanced far into in- 
dustrialism since King Alfred founded her 
navy in the ninth century, and since King 
Charles I of England and Scotland founded 
in 1630 the Company of the General Fishery 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to serve “as a 
nursery of seamen and to increase the ship- 
ping and trade in all parts of our do- 
minions.” 

Today a new tragedy awaits the British 
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REST BEFORE SAILING 


Euro-Pis 


These fishermen are taking a short rest among their ropes, nets and lobster pots before going out again to face the biting winds of the North Sea. While it 
lasts the fisherman’s work is strenuous, but he is lucky to have a job and the chances are he will be idle three, four or even seven months. Each year fish 
are becoming scarcer and each year boats must go greater distances in search of fish. 


fishermen, and a tragedy that already is 
talked about in every fishing port of Britain, 
and which soon will be heard even above 
the commercial din of Billingsgate. There 
will soon be no more fish. I remember the 
time, when I was a boy in Falmouth har- 
bor, when I could go out in a small quay- 
punt for the morning, fishing only with sim- 
ple lines, and return with a dozen fish at 
least. But now I could stay out for days on 
end and not catch any fish, or three or four 
at the most. And this scarcity is true not 
only of the inshore fishing, which is serious 
enough for a country like England set in 
the midst of European jealousies, a nation 
which is not self-supporting, indeed very 
far from it, more than half of our total 
foodstuffs being imported from overseas; 
but it is true also of our highly industrialized 
fishing fleets. Every year they have to steam 
further and further afield; the old fishing 
banks are going or have gone out of produc- 
tion. The knowledge of the grounds, gath- 
ered by the local fishermen through cen- 
turies of experience and observation, is 
obsolete. The old banks are devoid of fish, 
or, at most, the few that remain are not 
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worth the price of the coal or the wages 
of the crews. New banks must be found. 

Yet in spite of this dearth, more fish are 
being landed today than ever before. In 
spite of the diminishing quantities of ships 
that put to sea every year, in spite of the 
increasing number of ships that are laid up 
to rust and become derelict in the rivers, in 
spite of the ever lengthening line of the 
queues of the unemployed, there are more 
fish landed than ever before. Ships have 
greater speed, greater range, greater ca- 
pacity; newer and more efficient nets are 
designed ; new inventions enable the vessels 
to trawl at greater depths ; and more nations 
are engaged in the fishing than ever there 
were in former days. Belgium, Holland, 
France, Germany, Russia and Norway, they 
were once the customers of England. To- 
day they have their own fleets, some more 
modern than the English, because more re- 
cently built, some competing with England 
to her disadvantage because they are subsi- 
dized by their governments, and some with- 
out the heavy incubus of two decades of 
over-capitalization. 

3ut the thoroughness of modern methods 


is having a disastrous effect on the fish. The 
new nets churn up the sea bed; they destroy 
the spawn; they are so wholesale in their 
trawling that few fish escape; and the next 
year the fish do not return to such scenes of 
destruction, 

Of all the fish in the sea, the most plenti- 
ful and the most profitable were the her- 
rings. Before the Great War the herring 
fisheries were almost an English monopoly. 
Fleets sailing from Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Hull, Grimsby and Aberdeen doubled, 
tripled and quadrupled their size. New 
fleets, each more up-to-date than the last 
wete launched every year from the ship- 
yards, the shipyards which were the pride 
of Britain: Jarrow, Stockton, the ‘Clyde, 
Belfast, the Tyne. England was never a her- 
ring eating nation and over ninety per cent 
of the annual catch was for export. Her 
greatest markets were Russia and Germany, 
who bought more than sixty per cent of 
the total. 

Of all the ports that expanded with the 
herring prosperity Yarmouth and Lowestoft 
were the most important and the most fa- 
mous. Yarmouth, once a crowded and still 


_ profoundly. 


\ 
a popular seaside resort, described as such 
by Dickens in “David Copperfield,” built 
vast warehouses, mile-long quays, curing 
stations, and added all the paraphernalia 
of herring requirements. A new popula- 
tion was added, a population of fishermen, 
a floating population, one that worked for 


-two-thirds of the year and hung around the 


quays and the streets and taverns for the 
other third. Factories were built, manu- 
facturies of oilskins, canning factories, 
cold-storage, ship chandlers, railways, fish- 
ing gear factories, shipbuilders. Two hun- 
dred yards from the seaside resort, from 
the swank hotels and the fun fairs and 
the pier and the pavilion and the sands, 


_ two hundred yards from this opulent holi- 


daying on the sea, grew up one of the 
world’s greatest fishing ports on the banks 
of the river Yare that forms of Yarmouth 
a narrow peninsula. on the eastern sea- 
board of Britain. 

But the Great War affected Yarmouth 
The trawlers and herring 
drifters were commandeered for coastal 
defense, for minesweeping and patrol 
work. 

A vast number were sunk, and yet more 


- were crippled, but more serious than either, 


the fleet which before the War had been 
the most modern and up-to-date in the 
world now became ramshackle and out- 
moded. For during the War few if any 


_ new vessels were launched from the ship- 


yards, and ever since the rate of replace- 
ment has not kept pace with the super- 
annuation of the old. The English fleet has 
fallen behind the times. 

But there is a further cause for this, more 
closely connected with war. 

Formerly England was the largest sup- 
plier to both Germany and Russia. In 1917 
the Russian Revolution ended our trade 
with that country. The war of interven- 
tion, carried on by Britain, and the new 
economic order, brought exports to an end; 
not that it was vital at that time, for Eng- 
land was too deeply engrossed with winning 


awar. But Germany too was cut off. To 


win, England set up a blockade to prevent 
food and fish from reaching the enemy. But 
there were neutral countries — Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Holland. There was 
nothing to stop them from exporting, so 
they started to build themselves fleets, to 
take over the trade that England had thrown 


away. To counteract this, the British Gov- - 


ernment decided to purchase all the fish 
that was to be exported to Germany. Eng- 
land offered to outbid the Germans and so 


_ brought a new prosperity to the Scandi- 


navian countries. With their profits they 
bought up the remnants of England’s fleets 


- and themselves started to build and to order 


ships from abroad. 
Thus by the end of the War England 


had financed new rivals in the fishing trade - 


of the world, and so had ended her 
monopoly and her prosperity in that indus- 


THE END OF A HARD NIGHT’S WORK 


It is four-thirty in the morning, and after many exhausting hours these fishermen are pulling 
in their nets. The fishing has been poor, and the catch is small—the ever-recurring misfortune 


of the English fishermen. 


Great Britain has yielded its supremacy in the fishing industry to 


other EKuropean countries with more modern and efficient fleets. 


try. To recapture the whole of that trade 
was impossible. The fleets were depleted 
and outdated. The Scandinavians had new 
fleets, more modern than ours. Besides, the 
War had left England a legacy of difficul- 
ties, so that it would be many years before 
she could turn her attention to her fishing 
woes. The Scandinavians were not the 
only nations that profited, for the Belgians 
too entered the field. They had none of the 
overhead capitalization of fleets that had to 
be scrapped to be brought up to date; they 
could start from scratch. Their government 
subsidized the building and running of new, 
Diesel-engined ships that were both faster 
and more up-to-date than the English ships. 

From this new competition the British 
fishing industry has never fully recovered, 
even though England remains today the 
largest individual fishing community in Eu- 
rope. But her monopoly and her over- 
whelming prosperity are gone. 

As I write it is high summer. The new 
fishing season is starting. Every year, 
throughout the winter, vast preparations are 
made. In March I was in Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft, I saw some of this for myself. 

This was the dead season. I motored up 
the flagged quays, mile after mile, threading 
in and out between the groups of idle men 
standing, sitting and gossiping. A German 
ship lay alongside one of the wharfs unload- 
ing timber, which is the only other trade of 
that port. Otherwise the quays were de- 


serted. No work; no life. The dead sea- 
son is right. Dead, still and utterly dejected. 
On both sides of the river were moored 
alongside of each other the drifters, not-a 
dozen but a couple of hundred or more. 
They lay there, two deep, three deep, four 
deep, five deep, the entire length of that 
narrow river, some with a list, their masts 
and high funnels tilted over at a mournful 
angle, rusting, the paint peeling from their 
sides, the grime thick on the decks, dirty, 
desolate and deserted. Two hundred dere- 
lict ships; I doubt if I know of a more dis- 
heartening sight. I wandered away from 
the quay, past the warehouses and the great 
curing sheds, to a vast space which looked 
like a huge dump heap without any dump. 

Looking around it seemed almost impos- 
sible to imagine what it would be like dur- 
ing the “live” season with the vessels pass- 
ing up and down the river, the loading and 
unloading, the sellers, merchants, foreign 
representatives, officials, chandlers, the cries 
and the noises, the thousands of crew, the 
nets lying out to dry, and above all the three 
thousand Scotch lassies who come every 
year to the south for the season, standing at 
the troughs gutting the fish with movements 
faster than the eye can see. And over all 
this the smell of the fish and the screech of 
the gulls. 


I wandered over to the sea. A long and 
elegant promenade runs the length of the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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- Euro-Pizx 


reigning king is being crowned by his mother. 


A KING IS CROWNED 
Buganda province in Uganda has been governed by a dynasty of monarchs which in all probability has existed since the fourteenth century. Here the 


The crown is made of beautiful bead work and red parrot feathers. 
pendant to the crown is made of the skin of a colobus monkey. 


UGANDA—-BIRTHPLACE OF THE NILE 


At was six o’clock in the morning, at the 
very heart of Africa. 

Behind us the sun, which on the equator 
keeps regular hours, was just rising, light- 
ing up the Toro plain with its acres of 
bananas and neat shining coffee bushes, and 
the foothills among which lie deep green 
-crater. lakes, sinister in appearance and 
reputation. 

Before us was the dark bulk of the Ru- 
wenzori, the “Mountains of the Moon,” half 


Se 


By JAY MARSTON 


Dorien Leigh Photographs from Globe 


hidden in clouds and swathes of milky mist, 
and the deep triangular cleft of the pass by 
which we were going to cross to Bwamba 
on the other side. 

Anderea and Luka, our Toro house-boys, 
hindered by Murphy, my two-year-old Aire- 
dale bull-terrier, unloaded the car. Camp 
beds, canvas chairs, chop boxes, cooking 
utensils, hurricane lamps, a tin bath and a 
table, kit bags and tarpaulins strewed the 
ground. While we parked the car under a 
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The white beard which forms a 
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The Karamojo nomads of northern Uganda wear a headdress made of the tail of an 
ostrich curved in a large loop. The hair is matted with mud and the ear lobes 
hung with heavy ivory rings. 


AFTER THE CORONATION 


After the king of Buganda has been crowned, he makes a ceremonial appearance 
before his subjects. As he proceeds, a grass mat is being unrolled before him. The 


Buganda king rules with the assistance of a ministry and parliament. 


thatched shelter, a miniature tribal battle 
raged about our things, for the twenty por- 
ters provided ‘by the headman of the village 
at the foot of the pass—slim Batoro in 
ragged shirts and shorts, mountain Bakonjo 
whose fine sturdy bodies were naked except 
for scraps of monkey skins, stunted Baamba 
wearing ‘dirty loin-cloths—were each voci- 


ferously determined to snatch the lightest 
load. 

Finally the porters were satisfied. Balanc- 
ing the loads on their heads they set off, 
shouting, calling to each other, laughing 
like children, at a steady bent-kneed lope 
along the track through the elephant grass 
which led to the foot of the pass. 


EQUATORIAL ARCHER 


A member of the Madi tribe that inhabits the region 
along the Nile, this powerful hunter uses the bow 
and arrow on which his people still depend for 
much of their food. 


The air was clean and sweet, with that 
sharp aromatic scent, like crushed herbs, 
that is the true wild smell of Africa. Mist 
and cloud had dispersed, and the vast soft 
folds of the mountains were all about us, 
like green velvet. The man-wide path rose 
steeply, precipitously at times, towards the 
forested ridges at 7000 feet (the plains lie 
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The Buganda have always been a proud and aristocratic people. 
forms of civilizations known among Negro peoples, and today they are one of the most progressive and intelligent tribes in- Africa. 


A BUGANDA CHIEFTAIN AND HIS WARRIORS 


Before the coming of the Europeans and the Arabs, they achieved one of the highest 
Here a chieftain 


and his warriors are performing a military ceremonial for British visitors. 


at 5500), but we were too close to see the 
upper ridges and peaks, and the wonder of 
snow on the equator. We had seen those 
snows but seldom even from our coffee plan- 
tation ten miles away, so often were the 
tops of the mountains hidden in heavy 
cloud; but sometimes at dawn or sunset, or 
on a clear night of full moon, they showed 
white and lovely. 

Up and up we went by way of steep 
ascents and sudden, knee-aching descents, 
rushing streams, valleys choked with palm- 
like tree ferns, bare dusty cols, cool dim 
forests of towering trees, regiments of slen- 
der bamboos, set too close for a man to 
walk through them. 

There were grey-coated monkeys in the 
trees, and shy black-and-white colobus ; and 
it was plain that elephants (there are some 
twenty-five thousand of them in Uganda) 
had recently passed, for the bamboos were 
laid in great swathes, and on the path, wet 
from last night’s rain, were vast dish-like 
footmarks, nearly two feet across, while 
other traces of the great beasts’ passing 
steamed in monstrous heaps. 

All the way we had been meeting parties 
of Baamba and Bakonjo, women and men 
and children and babies (not in arms, but 
slung on their parents’ backs under plaited 
grass shades). They were on the way to 
the daily market at Fort Portal, the Govern- 
ment administrative station, and the women 
were loaded like beasts. Broad bands of 
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banana fiber went round their foreheads 
and supported great packs of rice, coffee, 
maize and other marketable produce. 

The heat was tremendous, burning in the 
open, steamy in the forest or among the 
bamboos. We were glad to sit under a 
tree at the top of the pass and drink tea 
from a thermos, while our porters, squatting 
in a noisy circle, gnawed roasted mealie 
cobs or cooked plantains, and drank from 
their calabash water bottles. 

When we reached the rest camp we saw 
Africa spread out beneath us, miles upon 
miles of it, stretching away to the great sil- 
ver loops of the Semliki River, the Ituri 
forest where the American explorer Stanley 
struggled for weeks in a green twilight to 
which the sun never penetrated, and the 
blue Congo mountains beyond. 

Bwamba, that last district of Uganda in- 
to which there is still no other way except 
over the mountains on foot—though a vastly 
expensive road through the northern foot- 
hills is now nearing completion, so that 
motor traffic will shatter the primeval peace, 
and commercialism ruin what was an un- 
spoilt paradise—lay toy-like beneath us, 
cosy amid the smoke of its cooking fires. 
Low bush, tall elephant grass, and banana 
groves covered all the land between the 
rushing mountain streams, except where 
the Baamba had tilled the soil and planted 
grain, rice, cotton and coffee. 

There were some lovely camps there, set 


about with orange, lemon and lime trees— 
Bundibugyo, Hakitenga, Bubande among 
them, and one on the Semliki banks. We 
shot a hippo there, and the Baamba fought 
over the meat and especially over the strips 
of fatty hide, a great delicacy to a tribe who 
eat snakes and rats. The river was full of 
hippo and crocodiles, but the forest was 
peopled with bright birds. and jeweled 
butterflies. In its depths, though we did 
not see any, lurk the strange okapi, shyest 
of animals; I met a man and his wife who 
had spent months there, trying to photo- 
graph and tame them, and studying their 
ways. 

We were the only white people in the 
country, and the Baamba greeted us de- 
lightedly, coming to meet us and accompany- 
ing us on our way when we left their vil- 
lages. These were tiny stockaded affairs 
of huts and granaries, each protected by a 
little shrine to the ancestral spirits. 

When we got back to Bundibugyo it was 
market day, and the place was full of cheer- 
ful, noisy natives, two or three hundreds 
of them. In the open market were piles of 
beans, maize cobs, rolled tobacco leaves, 
fiery curry powder, leopard traps, strips of 
hippo hide, eggs, and a hundred other things 
for our porters, now rich with their earn- 
ings to buy. No beef or milk—there are no 
cattle in Bwamba; but there were other 
foods in plenty, more than enough for the 
Baamba’s simple needs. It is a rich and 


fertile land, a smiling, pleasant land; one 

to leave with regret. We had our last 

glimpse of it from Buhundu camp, two 
thousand feet above it, on our way back to 
civilization. There is nothing civilized about 

Bwamba; it is veritably the back o’ beyond. 

eS 
- Another daybreak, this time on Lake Al- 
bert to the north of the Ruwenzori. There 
had been a violent storm in the night, but 
now the water was calm, flat as a mirror, 
with a blue-grey sheen like a ring-dove’s 
wing. Our little ship, the Livingstone, lying 
were the Somerset Nile joins the lake, was 
getting up steam under the orders of her 

Goanese captain. 

We had driven from the Toro across 
country on the previous day, through green 
Bunyoro to the hair-raising escarpment 
that descends to the steaming, game-haunted 
plains on Albert’s shore. We had left 
Butiaba, the port, at midnight. The moon 
was full, and our beds were on deck. The 

_ native who steered, eyes glued to the com- 
pass, did so by instinct, for he could not 
read the card. 

Now we were off up the river, between 
banks smothered in sudd, the feathery green 
- papyrus whose roots go down as deep as 

forty feet. Lotus lilies made a garden of 
the water. Blue kingfishers swooped, lily- 
hoppers ran on the great flat leaves, duck, 
ibis, fish-eagles, herons, storks, pelicans, 
cormorants, swam or swooped or flew over- 
head. Four elephants, monstrous and in- 
credible, suddenly appeared, to move ma- 
jestically away. | 

Soon we are passing banks where croco- 
diles lie thick as blackberries, slithering into 
the water in fright at the noise of our en- 


The Madi tribesman below carries one of the 

primitive horns nearly six feet long which 

provide the music for their dances and cere- 

monies. At the right is one of the huge 

crocodiles that are a constant menace to the 

natives who follow the equatorial streams 
in their fragile canoes. 


gines. Hippo in dozens, scores, hundreds 
wallow and sport around us, now and 
then lifting their great reddish horse-heads 
to yawn prodigiously. Sometimes only 
their little ears show; now and then one 
stands up on a flat rock or a papyrus 
island, grunting noisily. 

We came at noon within sound of a 
thunderous, unceasing roar; and turned 
into a long reach to see at the end of it 
the grand Murchison Falls, where old Nile 
hurls itself through a nineteen-foot fissure 
and over a precipice to the level beneath. 

We went ashore, and by way of a gruel- 
ing path stinking of elephant, and going 
through lion country, we reached the top. 
What an impression of mighty forces un- 
leashed there was in that thundering catar- 
act, that boiling foam! 

I flew over the falls once, circling low so 
that every detail of the scene was plain. 
But it was from the very edge of the water, 
on that grilling August day, that I got the 
real thrill which everyone experiences who 
sees the falls. 

Ste es 

Yet a third dawn. We were on the ridge 
high above the bamboos in the southwest of 
Uganda, in the country of the Bufumbiro 
volcanoes. The day before, in dugout canoes, 
we had crossed Bunyoni, loveliest of all 
African lakes, lying like a fiord between high 
green shores, with islands and peninsulas, 
lilies clustering about its edges, and every 
kind of bird swooping above it; and we had 
passed through Elephant Valley, on a nar- 
row path full of great footmarks and strewn 
with mounds of dung, with impenetrable 
bamboo on one side—impenetrable to us, not 
to the elephants—and a great plain full of 


It has been estimated that there are twenty- 
tive thousand elephants roaming the dense 
forests and hot plains of Uganda. In addi- 
tion, there are many other wild beasts includ- 
ing giraffes, rhinoceroses and hippopotami. 


flaming red-hot pokers, giant lobelias and 
raffia palms on the other. 

It was bitterly cold in camp, and we had 
had a big fire blazing all night. Now, at day- 
break, we saw a breath-taking panorama 
beneath us. On a wide plain, dominated 
by the three great peaks of Muhavura, 
Ngahingo and Sabinyo, dead volcanoes, 
crater after crater had heaved itself up, till 
it looked as though a vast tossing sea had 
solidified there. Between the craters were 
lovely silver lakes, and the greenest of green 
pasture, where herds of fat cattle, property 
of the lordly Watusi tribe, grazed. I have 
never seen so magnificent a view, such bat- 
talions of hills and mountains, backed by the 
other six peaks of the volcano group, of 
which Nyamlagira and Tchaninagongo, 

(Continued on page 50) 


THE TOWN HALL AT MIDDLEBURG 


The capital of the province of Zeeland has been an important city since the Middle Ages, when it was renowned for its cloth industry. The Town Hall 
with its ornate facade and its handsome tower dates from the sixteenth century. 


HOLLAND 


STRIKES THE MODERN NOTE 


Pix 


By HENDRIK DE LEEUW 


THE things that impressed me most when 
I returned to Holland after a long absence 
were the rapidly growing Americanization 
of the people, the abandonment of ultra- 
conservative habits and the modernization 
of many cities. As one who was born in 
Holland, I was particularly conscious of 
these changes in Amsterdam, The Hague, 
Rotterdam and Utrecht, and even in many 
of the smaller cities. It is a far cry from 
the ornate sixteenth-century, gable-fronted 
dwellings that fringe the canals in the 
older sections of Holland’s cities to the 
rows of ultramodern, streamlined apart- 
ment houses and skyscrapers in the newer 
sections. The low-ceilinged, musty taverns 
and shops still exist in the older parts of 


GEOGRAPHY LESSON 


The school children in the village of 

Volendam, unlike their brothers and 

sisters in the larger cities, have not 

yet discarded the traditional costumes 
for modern clothes. 
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the towns but there are brightly lighted cafe- 
terias and modern shops in the newer sec- 
tions. More than any other large cities in 
Europe, Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The 
Hague have succeeded in separating their 
medieval heritage from their twentieth-cen- 
tury achievements. For example, today one 
finds “lower” Amsterdam clinging, with true 
Holland stubbornness, to many features 
most characteristic of the Middle Ages, 
whereas “upper” Amsterdam, an entirely 
new section, has been built actually around 
the famous Concertgebouw. Here, broad 
avenues and shady boulevards and squares 
have been artistically designed and laid out, 
with flower beds set like bouquets amid 
twentieth-century apartment dwellings, ho- 
tels and places of business. 


The skyscraper, American-style, has been 
adopted by the Hollander not so much be- 
cause he likes its beauty but because he has 
found it highly practical. Likewise Amer- 
ican cafeterias and ice cream parlors, which 


| are found in many parts of the lowlands, 


have been quickly adopted by the youth of 
the nation. Plumpish  stenographers 
patronize these cafeterias during the lunch 
hour, while even the portly Holland 
burghers can be seen carrying their lunch 


| trays to and fro and discussing world 


events as they take their Holland version 
of an American-style quick lunch. 


The naive visitor to Holland is dis- 
appointed not to see more traditional cos- 
tumes; he is apt to have a sentimental re- 
egret because he sees so few wooden shoes. 


' However, there is still local color if one 


looks far enough. In the provinces, 
wooden shoes are still worn but they are, 
of course, far less common today than 
they used to be. One may still see some 
‘burghers, and fisherfolk in particular, 
trudging along in ludicrous pantaloons, 
smoking clay pipes, while girls wearing 
lace caps and from four to six colorful 
skirts, brighten the country scene. You 
may also gaze upon canals in which float 
picturesque barges, admire the windmills 
that are still in use, and see little houses, 
with serrated gables or crow steps, peep- 
ing from behind a dike where herds of red- 
and-white and black-and-white.cows, knee- 
deep in grass, ruminate and snuff the sweet 
air; and one may listen to numberless caril- 
lons pealing forth tunes from clear, high- 
pitched bells. All of which proves that one 
may have in Holland exactly what one looks 
for: noise or silence; age-old romance elo- 
quent with human interest, or modernity 
with its most spéctacular innovations. 


Though Holland is a country only about 
a thousandth the size of America, with a 
population of eight million people, it pos- 
sesses the third largest colonial empire in 
the world, with about sixty million people 
pledging allegiance to Queen Wilhelmina. 
These colonies, partly in Asia, and a small 
portion in this hemisphere, have a combined 
area of more than 800,000 square miles. 


Other countries are casting covetous 
glances at this rich colonial empire that ac- 
counts for much of the Netherlanders’ 
wealth. The southward thrust of Japan 
casts a long shadow over the Netherlands 
East Indies, as it does over French Indo- 
China, Siam and the Straits Settlements. 
Holland’s rich oil deposits and up-to-date 
refineries in Borneo might possibly be 
Japan’s next objective. The Royal Dutch 
Shell is the greatest competitor of the 
Standard Oil Company in the world mar- 
kets. Japanese merchantmen and _ oil- 
tankers for years have called for oil at 
the Borneo Oil Refineries of Shell. About 
eighty per cent of the oil used by Japan 
comes from Borneo, and here Nippon has 
for years been able to study and map the 
strategic points of the coastline, the cur- 
rents and the defenses. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to recall the fact that 
Holland and the United States have re- 
cently linked their navies by assigning a 
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Monkemeyer 


A MODERN SCHOOL IN AMSTERDAM 


Light and fresh air were obviously of paramount importance to the architect who designed 
this modern school in Amsterdam. Each class room is entirely surrounded by windows, and 
the spacious balconies can be used in good weather. 


ranking officer of the U. S. Navy to the 
American Legation in The Hague, a post 
which has not been filled for many years. 

Holland’s proximity to Germany does not 
make her position a comfortable one at 
present. For centuries Holland has stood 
for culture and justice, for freedom of re- 
ligion and of conscience—ideals for which 
Willem of Orange gave his life. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that Holland has gener- 
ously received many refugees. 

On the gigantic Zuider Zee reclamation 
project thousands of Jewish and Gentile 
refugees alike work side by side. What 
Holland’s quiet preparation and capable 
management have accomplished becomes 
evident at once, as one makes the trip from 


North Holland to Friesland. A whole 
province of new land, making room for at 
least three hundred thousand people, is 


being reclaimed. I traversed the Zeedyk, or. 


Wieringen Dyk, as it is also called, at the 
northern end of what was formerly the 
Zuider Zee. It connects the Province of 
North Holland and the Island of Wieringen 
with the coast of Friesland. The Zeedyk 
itself is eighteen and a half miles long and 
it resembles a huge levee. It is three hun- 
dred feet thick and has a parapet at least 
twenty-three feet above sea level. A monu- 
ment marks the exact spot where the last 
gap was closed five years ago. 

The Wieringen Dyk has already brought 
great changes. These become at once ap- 


THE HOME OF ROOSEVELT’S FORBEARS 


The old van’t Rosevelt house in Oud-Vossemeer in Zeeland has recently been restored. The 
document at the right dating from 1693 has the van’t Rosevelt signature. 


Hendrik de.Leeu 
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THE STADIUM IN ROTTERDAM 


The first commercial city in Holland and the third largest port on the continent, Rotterdam is one of the most progressive cities in Holland. It prides 


itself particularly on its modern buildings and its efficient factories. 


parent in the fishing villages of Marken, 
Volendam and Urk, where great numbers 
of fishing smacks lie idle. I was particu- 
larly interested in learning the reactions of 


- MARKET DAY 


On market day Middleburg presents one of 
the most colorful spectacles in Holland. 
These youngsters have come from one of 
the nearby villages to enjoy the amusements. 


to witness an international football game. 


some of the old sea salts, many of whom 

have been fishermen all their lives, as have 

their fathers, and theirs before them. When 

I was sailing one day I heard an old fisher- 
man complain as he watched the antics of 
a dredger noisily chewing mud and spit- 
ting steam. This passing of the ancient 
Zuider Zee, said he, where Holland’s his- 
tory took its rise, might mean a new day 
for the landlubbers, but it spelled the 
deathkneli for the poor fisherfolk. Her- 
ring—Holland’s national food, or delicacy 
—is shoaled from the North Sea, but the 
dikes are keeping them out, so that those 
fishermen who now want herring must 
first take their boats through the intricate 
and ingeniously-made locks. 

There is, however, another angle to the 
story: When these dikes have been com- 
pleted, the reclamation will have done 
away with most of the islands, and all of 
the so-called “dead cities” of the Zuider 
Zee will have come to life again. By 
“dead cities” are “meant such cities as 
Hoorn, once an important fishing center 
and the birthplace of such famous Hol- 
land navigators as Schouten, who named 
Cape Horn, Tasman, the discoverer of 
Tasmania and New Zealand, and Coen, 
the first Governor of the Netherlands 
East Indies; Enkhuizen, famed for its 
Dromedary Tower; and Stavoren, at one 
time called the Nineveh of the Zuider 
Zee, but today moldering from centuries 
of stagnation. Last of the “dead cities” 
is Hindelopen. One of the sights worth 
seeing in Hindelopen, aside from its 
unique museum, is the Groote Kerk, 
which bears the following inscription 
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The city’s interest in sports is indicated by this crowd in the new stadium waiting 


above its entrance: 


“The word of the Lord 
Hear with attention ; 

Come therefore with leaps, 
Running like deer.” 

On my way to visit the interesting city 
of Veere, I stopped at ancient Middleburg, 
in Zeeland, which boasts that it was the 
home of religious tolerance a century before 
Roger Williams founded Rhode Island. 
After satisfying my curiosity about the 
birthplace of the influences which have 
taken form in New England and in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 1 paused a 
while at the magnificent Gothic Town Hall, 
before continuing through to Veere. 

Veere is the Cape Cod of the Lowlands 
with many beautiful old homes. Within, 
the homes are well worth seeing, for many 
of them are relics of days when commerce 
made the merchants rich. Walls are panelled 
with priceless woods brought from the East 
Indies or covered with old Delft tiles. In 
many, no paper or plaster was necessary. 
The shining, smooth surface, hard with 
enamel, catches little dust or dirt and may 
be easily cleaned. Such tiled walls are a 
commonplace in basements of Holland 
houses, although it is true that the younger 
folk are furnishing their homes with modern 
furnishings, using light colors, instead of the 
former dark ones. However, despite all the 
craving for foreign innovations, the rank- 
and-file Hollanders still have a penchant for 
walls that are dark, for furniture that is 
heavy and is made of teak wood from the 
Java forests, or greenheart and mora from 
the Guiana jungle lands. 

The Washington of the Netherlands is 
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Work on the reclamation of the Zuider Zee 
started during the World War. The colossal 
dyke at Wieringen which transformed the 
Zuider Zee into an inland sea was finally 
closed on May 28, 1932. The shaded sections 
of the map indicate the land which Holland 
is’ reclaiming and which will increase Hol- 
land’s territory by seven per ‘cent. The full 
completion of the project will require 
another twenty or thirty years. 


The Hague, a city that is dignified and 
modern, as well as aristocratic and prosper- 
ous in appearance. This is due to the 
presence of Fhe Court, with its attendant 
nobility and foreign statesmen, and to the 
preponderance of East and West Indian 


Hendrik de Leeuw 


PATTERNS IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Holland is a country that has been stolen from the sea. 
Holland has gradually increased her rich farming lands. 


Over a period of hundreds of years 
Her latest conquest over the sea 


is the reclamation of the Zuider Zee. This is a typical view of Holland’s polders. Windmills 
are still used in some places for irrigating and draining, though they are rapidly yielding 
to more modern methods. 


nabobs and other important state officials. 

In some of the sections of The Hague, 
the streets are laid out “between the com- 
pass,’ so to speak, and for their names the 
Hollander has drawn on a long list of bril- 
liant men famed in history, art, exploration 


HOLLAND’S HOLIDAY METROPOLIS 


and geography. There are also streets bear- 
ing such names as Surinam, Paramaribo, 
Celebes, Java, Palembang, and many more 
that are reminiscent of The Netherlands 
Colonies, East and West. And this sub- 


(Continued on page 57) 


Bad Scheveningen, one of the most fashionable of Holland’s watering places, is only a short distance from The Hague and shares some of that city’s bril- 
liance during the summer months. It was at Scheveningen, then a small fishing village, that Charles II embarked on his return to England after the 


Restoration in 1660. 


Oh 9 AD, man. 


fi ay 


Relang from Three Lions 
This young woman lives in the lovely city 
of Korcula, which is said to have been the 
home. of the family of Marco Polo, the 
famous traveler. 


Every foot of soil on the Dalmatian Islands is precious. To prevent erosion 
every steep slope has been terraced. 


ISLAND VILLAGES 


OF THE DALMATIAN RIVIERA 


By IRENE TOMASIC 


DDALMATIA’S island peasants are 
farmers by day and fishermen by night. 
Like other peasants they work their land 
beneath the hot Dalmatian sun. Dusk, how- 
ever, finds them busy with preparations for 
a night’s fishing. Huge nets which have 
been drying throughout the day are loaded 
across the shoulders of a dozen men. They 
trudge along together like some strange 
caterpillar before reaching their boat, and 
there they deposit the net with great care in 
a large heap.in the prow. As the day fades, 
boats bearing gas lamps put out for sea, 
and their lights soon flicker in the distance. 
They seem, from the wharf, very close to- 
gether, but in reality they are widely sepa- 
rated. The gleaming lamps move across 
the dark water and their lights lure the sea- 


DRAWING IN THE NETS 


The inhabitants of the islands and seacoast 

of Dalmatia supplement the meager food 

they get from the soil with fish which they 
take from the waters of the Adriatic. 
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fish ashore. The fish, basking in the en- 
chanted, translucent area, awaken too late 
when splashing rocks frighten them into the 
great net. 

Morning sees innumerable charcoal fires 
smoldering from one end of the wharf to 
the other, and rows of fish, pierced by im- 
provised skewers, broiling succulently. 
These are eaten on the spot, a royal break- 
fast for the fishermen—and an enviable one. 
Sardele are salted away in barrels, to be 
eaten months later with strong crude 
olive oil. 

Fish traps, dropped near shore the night 
before, are pulled up at leisure with the in- 
evitable eels inside. These, cut into small 
pieces, make a tasty dish which is a favorite 
among the island folk. 


The great nets are spread to dry, and 
rents are mended skilfully and rapidly. 
Then in the great barrel of pine-bark dye 
which is rolled from the dark interior of 
some low fishing hut the patched nets re- 
gain their deep color. 

But night fishing waits on the dark of 
the moon and village kitchens exude the 
savory odors of fish popara only in the 
dark season. 


During the period when the moon is 
shining fish is supplanted by goat meat and 
by kale. Kale may be eaten with indiffer- 
ence by the American domestic fowl but, 
cooked together with potatoes and dressed 
with strong Dalmatian oil, it is a favorite 
food of the islander. Although colorful 
squashes are always seen on windows 
and balconies, the squash is, alas, the least 
respected of all foods in Dalmatia and is 
grown only for pigs. 

Islanders, to keep their land from ero- 
sion, have stepped off every slope with 
rock walls like amphitheaters. It is here, 
along these narrow terraces, that Dalma- 
tian vineyards flourish, and here where 
the fig’s piquant green is seen occasion- 
ally amid the sedate silvery shimmer of 
the maslina, or olive. Katydids scream 
in the hot sun and huge spiders spin in- 
tricate webs across untrodden ways. Chil- 
dren search for ripening olives and string 
wild blackberries on slender dried reeds. 


Luscious dusty grapes and yellowing 
figs are brought from the fields in hand- 
woven goat’s-hair bags hanging at either 
side of small donkeys, as sure-footed 
donkeys and mules are the sole means of 
transportation for the island peasant. 
Cobbled roads are busy with the traffic 
of these donkeys. They are often bur- 
dened with great loads of brittle fire- 
wood, on which perch the large-framed 
Dalmatian women, goading the sturdy 
little animals along by shrill cries of 
“Var! Var!” Mules, employed for like 
tasks, or for carrying stone, are urged 
on by cries of “Cul” 


Life in the village seems lazy when the 
sun is high. The men-folk sit near shaded 
kitchen entrances, swapping yarns. Little 
Jakov has rheumatism in his leg and idly 
picks a wasp from off the table ; the wasp 
sting is nothing to him and it is con- 
sidered a good rheumatic cure. Home 
remedies are greatly respected. Big 
Jakov, father of little Jakov, quavers 
shrilly ; “By God, I never had medicine 
in my life, but I have drunk coffee once 
or twice.” Asa breakfast beverage, cof- 
fee is unknown to many of the islanders 
whose morning drink is more often than 
not a shot of rakija, or brandy. 

Islanders spend much of their time 
talking over their taxes. Taxes are 
always indeterminable and the peasant 
never knows just what he owes; if he 
has not saved his receipts, it is not un- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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IN AN ISLAND VILLAGE 


The village of Baska on the island of Krk is a typical community of fishermen and farmers. 
Below island girls are carrying sacks of wheat on the quay. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL 


Qe; to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


PRAISE FOR THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Exciting and Fascinating.” These are 
the words which Lowell Thomas used 
in praise of Henry Albert Phillips’ New 
Designs for Old Mexico. This book is one 
of the two issued as a double winter se- 
lection for the members of the Club. 
The other volume was Captain Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo’s The True History of 
the Conquest of Mexico. 

This double selection was one of the 
most popular and most generous which 
we have been able to offer our subscrib- 
ers in several years. It has met with en- 
thusiastic response from our members, 
and the response from the press after 
the books were issued for the general 
reading public has been equally enthusi- 
astic. 

In writing of New Designs for Old 
Mexico, the New York Times says— 
“Both the theme and the author’s treat- 
ment of it set the book apart from the 
mass of travel books about Mexico.” 

Mr. Phillips’ book is particularly, in- 
teresting and timely because it gives such 
a vivid, first hand account of the recent 
social, political and economic develop- 
ments in Mexico. He does this, however, 
in such a lively and stimulating manner 
that the reader feels that he himself is 
taking part in one of the most exciting 
events now taking place on this con- 
tinent. In addition, Mr. Phillips writes 
of Mexico’s history, of its superb Aztec 
ruins, of its Spanish churches and _ pal- 
aces, of its great capital, and of its in- 
numerable fascinating towns and villages, 
peopled by many different and colorful 
Indian tribes. The book makes absorb- 
ing reading and is indispensable to any- 
body who wants to understand the Mex- 
ico of the past, present and the future. 

The second book in the double selec- 
tion—The True History of the Conquest 
of Mexico—is a reprint of a two volume 
edition of this famous classic, originally 
published at $10.00 and now out of print. 
It is a dramatic account of the conquest 
of Mexico by one of the conquistadors 
who served with the great Cortez. 

New Designs for Old Mexico is a vol- 
ume of 336 pages with 24 illustrations 
and a jacket in full color. The True 
History of the Conquest of Mexico is 
a volume of 566 pages with 15 pages of 
illustrations and a jacket in two colors. 
The two volumes are offered to our mem- 
bers at the remarkably low price of $2.75. 
Members who are interested in securing 
this double selection may still do so if 
they write immediately to the secretary. 


WHAT PRICE AMERICA? 


The Club has always taken a special in- 
terest in the complex problem of pre- 
serving America’s natural resources. We 
are therefore glad to announce to our 
members a new series of radio programs 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fials 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Directer-General Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lueien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


TRANSPORTATION 

Harry A. Franek 

Edward Hungerferd 

Sydney Clark 

AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 

Harry N. Helmes 
recently inaugurated by The United 
States Department of the Interior called 
“What Price America?” 

It is our obligation as citizens to un- 
derstand the use and misuse of our nat- 
ural resources and the necessity of con- 
serving them for the future. This pro- 
gram is therefore addressed to all Amer- 
icans. It will tell the story of the devel- 
opment of America’s natural resources 
from the days of the earliest settlers to 
the present time. It will show how the 
first settlers made their livings and it will 
follow the first pioneers into the West. 
It will describe how America’s treasures 
in minerals, forests and fertile soil were 
developed. Then, as a tragic sequel, it 
will show how the nation through care- 
lessness and wanton waste destroyed 
many of these riches. Finally, it will set 
forth dramatically the danger of the na- 
tional emergency which the American 
people face today as a result of profligacy, 
stupidity and greed. At its conclusion 
the program will look toward the fu- 
ture and the planning which is neces- 
sary for the preservation of our natural 
resources—the heritage on which we are 
dependent. 

These radio programs are _ being 
broadcast on Saturday afternoons over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. Fur- 
ther details can be secured from your 
local station. 


ROSE SHOW 


To the listing of interesting events tak- 
ing place in the South which we pub- 
lished in our last issue, we should like 
to add the annual Rose Show which will 
be held on the last Friday in April in 
Thomasville, Georgia. This date, of 
course, is provisional on the weather. 
This is Thomasville’s eighteenth annual 
Rose Show. It is given with the coopera- 
tion of the various civic organizations and 
there is no charge. 


MAKING MAPS FROM THE AIR 


Canada is making good use of air pho: 
tography for survey purposes, a new de- 
velopment which has revolutionized the 
technique of mapping and so speeded up 
the field work of the map makers that 
they are now able to survey in a few 
hours areas that would formerly have 
taken months. To map a country of such 
vast extent as Canada by ground meth- 
ods would have been a slow, tedious, 


LUB BULLETIN 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; ana 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. ; 


and expensive undertaking, but fortu- 
nately the new technique of surveying 
by means of photography from airplanes 
is applicable to most Canadian terrain 
with the result that preliminary surveys 
are now rapidly made over large tracts 
of difficult and little-known country. With 
the aid of air photographs Canada has 
mapped some 777,500 square miles. _ 

Apart from increasing the geographical 
knowledge of the Dominion, the contri- 
bution of air surveys in the mining field 
has been even more noteworthy. In ad- 
dition, to opening up new areas to pros- — 
pecting and development, they provide 
the base maps for geological surveys and. 
a rapid means of evaluating the possi- 
bilities of —-water-power developments 
upon which the mining industry in re- 
mote districts is largely dependent for 
power. Air photographs are in great 
demand by geologists, mining engineers 
and prospectors for the purpose of study- 
ing the surface indications of geological 
structure and the character of exposed 
rocks. Such features in forested coun- 
try are often difficult to find or corre- 
late on the ground, but are clearly indi- 
cated in their correct relationship on air 
photographs. 


WHY MOUNTAINS GROW BALD 


There are a large number of bald 
mountains in North Carolina and their 
origin has given rise to many theories. 
Recently, scientists hazarded that soil on 
these peaks was deficient in some ele- 
ment necessary for hardy plants at high 
altitudes. A popular theory has been 
that continued burning off of mountain 
tops by Indians caused the balds. 

Balds are found all over North Caro- 
lina at altitudes ranging from 2600 to 
6000 feet, but with no typical conditions 
to explain their presence in the midst 
of equal or higher peaks covered with 
timber. They provide one of the 
charms of Carolina landscaping, since 
many of them are heavily covered with 
rhododendron or other flowering moun- 
tain plants. 

All explanations for bald mountains 
have been purely speculative until Dr. 
W. A. Gates of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity spoke recently before a session 
of the American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Two years ago, Dr. 
Gates said he had discovered two moun- 
teins—Wine Sap Bald and Wayah Bald 
in North Carolina—undergoing a “hair- 
cut.” Around the remaining fringe of 
trees on these mountains he discovered 
“incredible” numbers of wasps—twig 
gall wasps which kill oak trees at great 
heights. 

Apparently, he said, wasps lay their 
eggs only at certain altitudes and mainly 
in oak twigs. A mountain covered with 
oak is therefore likely to find itself bald 
as soon as the wasps get around to it. 
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Many Americans today are building or buying homes in Bermuda where taxation is hardly existent. 
tax, no capital tax, no corporate surplus tax, no school tax, nor a death, estate, inheritance or gift tax. 


A CORAL HOME 


*°Y OU’RE feverish, Bob dear,’ I in- 
terrupted. “I knew we shouldn’t have gone 
out last evening.” 


“But why shouldn’t we have a house in 


Bermuda: All those poor saps could talk 
about at that party was their broken-down 
farmhouses in New England, and their elm 
trees. Now my idea of something is a 
coral house in. Bermuda and some palm 
trees. Lots of people have one, you know. 
Look at Vincent Astor—what’s he got that 
I haven’t?” 

“Among other things, a yacht that has 
a drink named after it. Now vou'll feel 
better after breakfast,’ I consoled him. 

I was wrong, however, for the toast 
grew cold and the paper was neglected 


EASTERN EpiTion 


per $480 of valuation. 


By HILDA WRIGHT 


while Bob became an unofficial member of 
the Bermuda Chamber of Commerce, and 
I muttered objections like “children,” 


“schools,” and “servants.” But he knew all 


the answers, until finally there didn’t seem 
to be any reason at all why we shouldn't 
have a house in Bermuda, and there were 
innumerable reasons why we should. Chief 
among them was the fact that Bermuda has 
always been our own private conception of 
paradise. 

It was decided for the first year we would 
rent a place and take time to decide how 
we’d build a house and where. My work 
as the information-getting department was 
simple. From dozens of enchanting photo- 
graphs I picked out a honey and made all 


There is no income tax, no personal property 


Real estate owners pay not more than $1.32 


WITHOUT TAXATION 


the arrangements right here in the city. 

In a few weeks we sailed with Billy 
and Jack (our children), Jenny and Butch 
(our dogs), and Bob and me (ourselves). 
Which of us was the most excited was im- 
possible to tell. The children because they 
had never been to Bermuda before, and we 
grownups because we had and therefore 
knew just what fun we were going to have. 

The first glimpse of the islands showed 
us that Bermuda was its usual charming 
self. There it was—white roofs, blue sky, 
and all the things everybody raves about. 
Presently our surrey pulled up before one 
of those white rooms (incidentally well sup- 
ported by walls) which was to be our very 

(Continued on page 42-G) 
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Miss Mary Ann Bertles in Bermu- ~~ Mrs. F. Coss Chilton with Shad 


Miss Sylvia Demming finds Boat } 
da’s Invitation Tennis Tournament. Bermu‘da’s most photographed ¢ 


Day a festive occasion in Bermuda. 


THE SAME PEOPLE IN ANOTHER WORLD-BERMUDA 
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There is never snow in Bermuda, 

but ski enthusiasts find plenty of 

good, useful sand. Miss Patricia 

Mercer participates in this popular 
winter sport. 


By CAROL M. JOHNSTON 


ALTHOUGH neither misanthropic nor 
careworn, we are frequently compelled to 
strengthen our sense of humor by seeking 
out a brand new world. We can always 
find it in Bermuda, no matter how often 
we disembark from the Queen or the Mon- 
arch. Here on these whited coral islands, 
we stretch our limbs and luxuriate in the 
sun. Languorously we listen to the foamy 
swish-swash of the ocean which is frugally 
interrupted by the lazy clippety clop of 
carriage horses. Or, idly chatting over 
Scotch and sodas with friends both old 
and new at the Twenty-One Club, we watch 
the amazing world go by. 

Paradoxically, nearly every acquaintance 
in Bermuda is a friend that’s old and new. 
Old friends take on a new, more interesting 
air; new friends havé the depth and wear 
of old ones. We discussed this phenomenon 
recently with Eugene Kelley, in whose 
yacht, the Dog House, we were pursuing 
the outward bound Queen of Bermuda. 
Waving last farewells to home-sailing 
cruisers in this fashion is one of Bermuda’s 
traditional gestures of hospitality. ‘People 
can’t help but undergo a temporary change 
of personality here,” he agreed. “Staying 
in Bermuda even for a short time is so re- 
laxing that people become freer, more open. 
The very novelty of these islands creates 
a sense of kinship.” 

Ts it incredible? Stumbling madly over 
itself somewhere across the Atlantic is that 


old, hurried world—home. Here its auto- 
mobiles, its shrieking trains, its smoky: 
churning factories are not admitted. We 
hire bicycles. On the road we meet other 
cyclists who lend the scene a distinctive 
flavor of its own: there’s Lady Elizabeth 
Chelyesmore—she’s a Londoner spending 
the season in Paget; there’s George Lott— 
he’s the former United States Davis cup 
star, you know; yes, that’s Edward Ely 
coming—you’re going to his dinner party 
at the Princess tonight? We pass carriages, 
gay with smart and casually dressed peo- 
ple in them. One carriage stops at a lily 
field. Princess Eugenia Rospoli of Rome 
and her niece Miss Marie Theresa Berry 
are admiring the opalescent sunlight that 
sparkles over the lilies. There’s the Italian 
yacht Cyres gleaming in Hamilton Harbor 
—O ves, Baron Maurice de Rothschild will 
soon be leaving in it for a West Indies 
cruisé. When he’ll return to Paris he is 
not certain. Everybody relaxes here. 

Soon we deposit our bicycles on the Ber- 
muda Railway, which is a quaint, motor- 
operated miniature, very much in its ele- 
ment here. We ride out to the Lili perfume 
factory and inspect the making of perfume. 
How can they call this beautiful spot a 
factory, we wonder. But we have momen- 
tarily forgotten that even words do not 
have the same connotation in Bermuda. We 
mention this to that well-known mystery 

(Continued on page 42-G) 


Samuel H. Gottscho 


A RECENTLY BUILT BERMUDA HOME 


This new home of Mr. and Mrs. T. Wallace Orr was designed by the New York architects, Carl Landefeld and 
Don Hatch, in collaboration with Bermuda architects. Its beauty is commensurate with its comforts. The dome- 
topped portion seen here houses a game and living room with a bar. Two-thirds of the circular wall is lined with 
French windows that look out on Riddles Bay and on terraces where meals and afternoon tea are served. The 

only approach to this U-shaped home is by private boat. 


r. and Mrs. Byrne Bauer, honey Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Harrison Mrs. Frances Drake and Charles Lefty Gomez croons to Linda 
ooners, excursion on a _ bicycle about to board the quaint Bermuda Wells attend the opening of the Keene and orchestra leader Scott 
; built for two. Railway with their bicycles, Princess Hotel. Fisher at the Bermudiana. 
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YOUR BERMUDA INTELLIGENCE TEST 
| ae ON WHAT TO PACK 


By DEMIE GENAITIS 


How do you score on a true and false 
test like this? It’s important to you because 
the number of statements you mark cor- 
rectly 1s a fairly good index to the sort of 
time you will have during your Bermuda 
cruise. 

1. The Gulf Stream and a hot sun keep 
Bermuda so warm that neither evening 
jackets nor sweaters are necessary the whole 
year round. 

2. During rainy April swimming is out 
of the picture. 

3. Shorts are permissible in Bermuda. 

4. A wardrobe consisting of only sports- 
wear and evening clothes built about two 
basic colors is sufficient for a Bermuda 
cruise. 

5. It is not good form to change into a 
new frock several times a day. 

6. Even when sailing in the winter 
months, lay aside your dark clothes after 
the first day out of New York. 

7. That beautiful, but once worn, evening 
gown of velvet will not be ideal for any 
occasion whatsoever in Bermuda or aboard 
ship. 

8. Buying materials, sweaters, skirts, per- 
fumes, etc., in Bermuda is considered smart 
only because advertising has made it so. 
Actually it is an unnecessary, expensive 
pastime. 

9. It is advisable to pack several back- 
less halters so that you can be sure to 
tan while at tennis, golf and bicycling. 

10. If you look your best in high-heeled 
shoes, don’t ruin your appearance by be- 
coming athletic and donning heavy oxfords 
just because you’re in Bermuda. 

11. Dark glasses are indispensable 
throughout the year. 

12. Two bathing suits, even if you love 
swimming, take up too much luggage space 
and are impractical. 

13. Horseback riding is not a sport on 
these coral islands. 

14. It is a good idea to take along a 
“rain chic” with a short-handled matching 
umbrella. 


Check your answers with the following: 


1. False. The southerly breezes are con- 
stant and make the nights cool enough for 


jackets and sweaters. 
(Continued on page 42-G) 
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WHEN TRAVELING TO BERMUDA 
BUY WEDGWOOD 


SPODE 


MINTON 


ROYAL 
DOULTON 


CROWN 
STAFFORD- 
SHIRE 


BELLEEK 


ENGLISH 
CRYSTAL 


SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 
AT 


CHINA FIGURES BY BING & GRONDAHL 


A. 5. Cooper & Sons 


FRONT ST., HAMILTON 
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@ Superb hotel accommodations, combined with every 


facility for rest or recreation and a warm interest in your 
comfort and happiness, make The Princess a delightful 
vacation haven for a carefully selected clientele. Now in its 
54th consecutive season under the same management, The 


Princess is Bermuda's largest and most distinguished hotel. 


For information and reservations consult your local travel agent or our 


New York Office, 500 5th Avenue - Telephone; PEnnsylvania 6-0667. 


L A.Tworoger Company 


HAMILTON 


MEET 


—Letmuda 


HALF WAY... 
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Big, sunny decks offer rest, 
sport and fun on _ the 
“pleasure-planned” trip to 


Bermuda. 


Hours before you arrive in Bermuda you’ve learned 
to enjoy the Colony’s gracious pace of life aboard the 
Monarch or Queen. 


You’ve played on Sports Decks “pleasure-planned” 
for unhampered action, topped off your games with 
gracing dips in the pool. You’ve sipped and bantered 
in genial cocktail bars . . . dined in elegance . . . 
glided to rippling music in a night club as merry as 
Mayfair. 


A retinue of Furness-trained shipmen has served you 
cheerfully and with fine British precision. And you’ve 
experienced that exclusive Furness feature—a private 


bath with your stateroom, regardless of rate. 


Round Trip $70 up, including Private Bath. Also 
low all-expense rates including accommodations at 


a leading Bermuda hotel. Frequent sailings from 
New York. 


Apply to your own TRAVEL AGENT or Furness Bermuda Line, 
34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FURNESS 
Leads the way to Bermuda 
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BERMUDA INTELLIGENCE TEST 


2. False. There is no rainy season 
in Bermuda. You can swim the whole 
year round if you wish. 

3. True. But do not wear short 
shorts. Only the moderate-length 
models are approved. 

4. True, And remember that most 
novice cruisers pack more than they 
need, 

5. True. If you change into new 
things constantly, you'll be talked 
about more than talked to. 

6. True. If you don’t, you will 
brand yourself as just another in- 
nocent abroad. 

7. True. Velvet is neither appro- 
priate nor practical. Choose pack- 
able clothes, of the sort which 
dampness does not ruin. 

8. False. You will save by buying 
in Bermuda and you will be proud 
of your purchases for a long time 
after. : 


(Continued from page 42E) 


9. Faise. Backless halters are not 
approved of in Bermuda. Besides, 
you want to be careful not to let 
the hot sun fry you mercilessly. 

10. False—unless all you want to 
do is lounge and be looked at. 
Choose rubber-soled shoes for the 
ship and Bermuda’s coral roads. 
Low-heeled shoes need not be 
graceless, you know. 


11. True. Keep your sun glasses 
around at least until you become ac- 
customed to the bright sun and 
white coral. 

12. False. In the winter one suit 
may suffice; but in warmer weather 
two are more practical. 

13. False. You can have saddle 
horses of a temperament to your 
choosing, with or without a groom. 

14. True. It is convenient for 
those brief Bermuda showers. 


A CORAL HOME WITHOUT TAXATION 
(Continued from page 42A) 


own. And there it was—our house 
complete with garden, twisted cedar 
trees, and the whole Atlantic Ocean 
right in the front yard. 

Bob and I became shameless 
lotus - eaters, swimming, playing 
golf or tennis, or just sitting on 
our own little beach and congratu- 
lating ourselves on the success of 
our experiment, though we well 
knew that no particular credit was 
due us. It couldn’t have failed. 

Sometimes we'd stick the dogs 
in the bicycle baskets and go to the 
“city” for shopping or just for fun. 
Sometimes it was just to see the 
Monarch or the Queen sail and to 

' feel sorry for the people who had 
to leave. Sometimes we'd find a 
fishing boat tying up, and we'd 
buy groupers and gray snappers 
that only an hour before had been 
happily grouping and snapping 
away out on the reefs. 

Without realizing what was hap- 
pening, the first thing we knew we 
found ourselves thinking of Ber- 
muda as “home”, which was, of 
course, the easiest thing in the 
world to do. 


But before Bermuda could really 


be home for us we knew we'd have 
to buy a piece of it and build a 
house of our own. We received per- 
mission from the government to 


buy a slice of Bermuda, 
little one. 

Up and down the hills we went, 
from Somerset to St. David’s 
searching for the site of our house- 
to-be. And suddenly, there it was! 
Hillside, beach, trees and all, ex- 
actly to specifications. 

Then began the most fun of all 
—deciding what the house was to 
look like. Again from one end of 
the islands to the other we went 
with camera and sketchbook, “bor- 
rowing” details from dozens of 
houses. Why our architect didn’t 
give up right away at the sight of 
all our little sketches, we never will 
know, but he gave us everything we 
asked for and several more things 
we had forgotten about. 

When the workmen began saw- 
ing hunks of limestone out of our 
own hillside to make our very own 
house, we forgot golf, sailing, swim- 
ming, and even fishing. 

All day long now we sit and 
watch our ideas take shape before 
our eyes. In a few more weeks 
everything will be ready for us to 
move in, and the only thing we 
need now is a high cliff over which 
to toss people who don’t agree that 
we have the most charming house 
in all Bermuda and are, in short, 
the luckiest people in the world. 


just a 


THE SAME PEOPLE IN ANOTHER WORLD 
(Continued from page 42B) ’ 


writer, Van Wyck Mason, who is 
here to spend another season. He 
agrees and we banter with the 
thought of a mystery writer con- 
cocting his tales on an island where 
a criminal class does not exist. There 
are no plotted murders here, no war- 
ring gangs, no kidnaping. We don’t 
even have strikes, he tells us, not 
even a single labor union. 
Leaving the perfume factory, we 
meet General John Hall of Wash- 
ington who is visiting the American 
Vice Consul, Mr. Clay Merrell, and 
Mrs. Merrell, and the meeting 
brings to mind the fact that Ber- 
muda has not even the modernity 


of having ever been the object of 
military or naval attack—as far as 
any of us know. 

Then back we ride to Hamilton 
where we chat a while with Prince 
Kyril Sherbatow who mentions the 
innumerable parties going on at the 
re-opening of the Princess and the 
Inverurie. No depression here, we 
laugh, at least not for parties. And 
Kyril points out in his serious way 
that, excluding parties, in the last 
three hundred years Bermuda has 
had but two actual depressions and 
those occurred before 1870. 

May the Martians never descend 
upon Bermuda! 
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Historical Maps.... 


make the perfect decoration 


Following an increasingly popular vogue for 
maps as a part of the decorative scheme of 
home, club and office, we have published four 
superb historical maps covering the states 
of New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut. 


Beautifully printed in four colors on a heavy 
art paper and measuring eighteen by twenty- 
four inches, each one of these McBRIDE HIS- 
TORICAL MAPS makes an attractive deco- 
ration as well as an artistic and educational 
gift for both the adult and the child. 


Historical Map of the State of New Jersey 


Designed by Leon L. des Rosiers and printed in 
four colors. Principal cities and towms, rivers 
and lakes, the scenes of historical events, agricul- 
tural areas and other points of interest are 
saown in realistic detail. Surrounding the map 
is a decorative border picturing famous events 
in the history of New Jersey. 


Historical Map of the State of 
New York 


Designed by George Annand and printed in 
four colors. This colorful map of the ““Em- 
pire State” follows the treatment of the 
map of New Jersey, but in addition to a 
decorative border the artist has incor- 

porated vignettes of important places, 

events and personalities in his dramatic 

cartographic treatment. 


Historical Map of the State 
of Pennsylvania 


Designed by Lawton M. Patten and 
printed in four colors. Never has 
the “Quaker State’s” historical heri- 
tage been presented more realistic- 
ally than in this eventful map. In 
the lower right hand corner of the 
map Mr. Patten has incorporated 
a full color reproduction of “‘The 
Arms of the State of Pennsyl- 


vania”, 


Historical Map of the 
State of Connecticut 
Designed by Leon L. des 
Rosiers and printed in four 
colors. Rarely has the past 
and present been blended 
more successfully than in 
this map of “The Nut- 

meg State’, 


Maps, packed in 
containers 75c 
each. 


For sale at better depart- 
ment, gift, stationery and 
bookstores. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send your order 
direct to the publishers. 


Robert M. 
McBride & Co. 


116 E. 16th St. 
New York 
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You'll get the best value in your Spring 


vacation at these year-round Bermuda 
hotels—great private estates with their own 
18-hole golf course, swimming pool, beach 
club, tennis, archery, riding. Their clientele 
is selective and their rates are kind to 


present-day budgets. 


Consult your travel agent or our New York 
offices, 500 Fifth Avenue (PEn. 6-0665) or 
address our Managers in Bermuda. 


BELMONT 
MANOR 


and Golf Club 


IWERURIE 
and. Cottages 


BELMONT-INVERURIE 
BEACH CLUB 


BERMUDA 


DISTINCTIVE 
CHINA 


ROYAL 
WORCESTER 


MINTON 


ROYAL CROWN DERBY 
ROYAL COPENHAGEN 
ANTIQUE SILVER 


We. BLUCK & Ce 
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FOR DINNER AND 
SUPPER DANCING 
EVERY EVENING 


HAL SAUNDERS AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA & 
RODRIGUEZ’ < 


RHUMBA BAND 


COCKTAIL HOUR 
OPEN UNTIL 
3 A. M. 


& 50 EAST 79th 
9 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
BUtterfield 8-2345 


Son “Parts 


Presents 


CHARLIE MURRAY 
and his famous orchestra 
with 
MARY COHAN 


making her New York debut 
and 
in the Cocktail Lounge 


THE ROYAL LUKA- 
WELLA HAWAIIANS 


142 E. 53rd St. Reservations—Albert 
New York Ci Eldorado 5-9800 
ew York City Dinner—Prix Fixe 


AROUND NEW YORK’S BARS, 
“RESTAURANTS AND 
NIGHT CLUBS 


Fifiis Monte Carlo—(ELdorado 5- 
8097) 49 East 54th St. This new spot 
opened February 15. Combining the 
personality of Fifi Ferri, the decorative 
genius of Dorothy Draper and Franklyn 
Hughes, the architectural ability of top- 
notcher Philip Ammidown, and ten 
lovely dress models, it looks as though 
the bands of Ted Strader and “Happy” 
Powell will have to be good. 


Mon Paris—(ELdorado 5-9800) 142 
East 53rd St. The finest band in town 
decorates this most attractive night spot 
—Charlie Murray’s. In addition are 
the Royal Lukewella Hawaiians who 
really entertain in the cocktail room; 
and Mary Cohan, making her New 
York debut. This place gets the nicest 
young crowd in town and the most 
attractive of the elder group. Minimum 
$2.00. Dinner, and recommended, 
from $2.50. 


Montparnasse—(BUtterfield 8-2345) 
50 East 79th St. A very smart night 
club that broke away from tradition 
and opened uptown. Has charm, ex- 
cellent cuisine, and a delightful clien- 
téle. There is no cover or minimum. 
Dinner is from $2.25. Entertainment 
consists of singers, Joan Hanscom and 
Lewis Pecora; of bands, Hal Saunders 
and Don Rodriguez. 


Café Continental—(Wlckersham 2- 
8953). A delightful eating place, con- 
tinental as its name. The only enter- 
tainment consists of Michael and his 
violin. Michael has an excellent reper- 
toire of the classics as well as the 
modern numbers. Recommended for 
those who enjoy dining and good music. 
No minimum, no cover. Dinner from 
$2.50. Dress optional. 10 East 52nd 
St. 


El Morocco—(ELdorado 45-8769) 
154 East 54th St. Entertainment con- 
sists solely of two excellent bands: 
Ernie Holst and his men compose the 
lead orchestra and DeVera’s rhumba 
outfit alternate. A spot where celebri- 
ties come to see and be seen. Dinner 
from $3.50. Cover $2.50. Best to 
dress and to come with someone known 
there. 


Plaza Hotel—(PLaza 3-1740) Fifth 
Ave. & 59th St. The Persian Room in 
this hotel boasts the orchestras of both 
Jack Marchard and Bobby Parks; the 
dancing of the Hartmanns; and the 
singing of Jane Pickens. Social. Din- 
ner from $3.50-$4. Cover $1.50, Sat. 
$2.50. Must dress. 


Savoy Plaza—(VOlunteer 45-2600) 
Fifth Ave. & 59th St. The Café 
Lounge here is fortunate in having that 
very popular and charming Georges 
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Metaxa singing here after the theater. 
Gerry Morton and his men supply all 
the music. A charming after-dinner 
and cocktail spot. Minimum $2.00- 
$3.50. Dress optional. 


Stork Club—(PLaza 3-1940) 3 East 
53rd St. The alternating bands here 
are Richard Warren’s and Jose Lopez’. 
Special entertainment Sunday evenings. 
Terrific publicity has made this the 
happy dumping grounds of all the 
movie stars, playboys, executives, etc. 
Best trained waiters in town. Dress 
far preferable. Cover $2.00. 


Theodore’s—(Plaza 3-6426) 2 East 
56th St. This restaurant has for many 
years concentrated on the best food for 
the best people at the best prices. There 
is no entertainment in the evening 
whatsoever. Dinner runs from $1.50 
to $2.50, there is no cover or minimum. 
In the afternoon Jimmy Rogers at the 
piano—and he is excellent. 


Coq Rouge—(PLaza 3-8887) 65 
East 56th St. At present this spot is 
featuring Anne Francine, winner of a 
debutante tryout competition. On the 
same bill are the Tisdale Trio, singers, 
and George Sterney’s orchestra. Mini- 
mum $1.50. Dinner from $2.50. Dress 
is optional. : 


Armando’s—(PLaza 3-0760) 54 
East 55th St. Run by the genial Ar- 
mando, this is another spot that thas 
long enjoyed the debutante trade. En- 
tertainment consists of two “society 
singers.” Mary Spalding sings every 
night except Sunday. On that day 
golfer Dick Chapman takes the stand. 
“Buddy” Clarke’s orchestra. No cover, 
no minimum. Dinner from $2. 


St. Regis—(PLaza 3-4500) The 
Iridium Room here is another of those 
swank spots where white tie and tails 
are rather necessary. Features an ice 
show that goes on at 9:30 and 12:15. 
Prices are $3.50 dinner on weekdays— 
$4.00 on Saturdays. Cover charge 
$1.50 and $2.50. Music by Charles 
Baum and Don Marton. 


The Roosevelt—(MUrray Hill 6- 
9200) Madison at 45th. Guy Lom 
bardo’s orchestra in grill. Dinner $2.50. 
Cover after 9:30. $1.00 week nights; 
$1.50 ‘Saturdays and holiday eves. 
Closed Sunday. 


The Waldorf—(ELdorado 45-3000) 
Park at 49th. Informal Empire Room 
has Glen Gray's Casa Loma Orchestra. 
At dinner and supper Mary Jane 
Walsh, singer; Billy Rayes, juggler. 
Selective dinners from $1.75. Cover 
after 10:30. $1.50 Friday, Saturday 
and holidays. No dancing Sunday. 
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SCIENCE INVADES THE SYRIAN DESERT 
(Continued from page 20) 


there,” said the director, pointing to 
the one above the roof, “would get 
the first shot in case of attack.” 

We were standing before the closed 
door of the armory, whose keys are 
in the keeping of the engineer-in- 
charge. But he did not bring them 
with him. ‘No need of opening it.” 
“At any time,” I added, persisting 
fatuously in my optimism, “But a 
little excitement,” he said turning 
away from the door, “will do the 
station hands no harm.” 

We stop again before the central- 
heating plant to learn that it is en- 
tirely automatic and to get the foot- 
note. “All the cottages are supplied 
with heat by means of forced-circu- 
lation hot water pipes and radiators. 
The fuel, like that of the engines, 
comes from the pipe line. You have 
seen the two elevated tanks on the 
tower near the engine room. The 
one is for oil,—it feeds the engines 
by gravity,—the other is for water. 
There are two other 10,000-gallon 
tanks on ground level for the supply 
of the station... And here is the 
hospital.” 

Dr. Bechara, a native of Mt. Leb- 
anon, received us in the clinic and 
was proud to show us the immaculate 
cleanliness and the solid sanitary fur- 
niture of the vacant rooms, The beds 


were all neatly made up—not a pa- 
| tient at that time, and seldom at any 


time. The health of the people of 
the desert is as proverbial as their 
uncleanliness. The community of 
Titu shares with them this proverbial 
health and sets them the example of 


| cleanliness, which, when followed, 


will help to reduce the prevailing 
eye diseases among them—trachoma 
and ophthalmia. 

There is also a modern disease, 
which has come to this desert with 
civilization. Near the roofed garage 
in-the citadel is another open space, 
with two plugs in the back wall, 
one for an electric switch, the other 
for a water hose. In the citadel of 
every station is a like space thus 
equipped for the accommodation of 
the motorized dental clinic, which 
was especially designed for the com- 
pany by Dr. M. Don Clawson, an 
American dentist from Missouri and 
a brother of the Arabs. He is, in- 
deed, noted among them for the hu- 
manity of his temper, and he is 
beginning to worry about their teeth. 
The traveling clinic, with its labora- 
tory in a trailer, is provided for the 
‘benefit of the company’s employees; 
but in making the rounds of the sta- 
tions to afford them all dental treat- 
ment at least once a year, it does not 
deny its service to the desert dwellers 
that seek it. That their number is in- 
creasing rapidly will be the burden 
of the dirge which some Arab poet, 
bereaved of his teeth, will yet write. 

Dr. Clawson, like all dentists, has 
a theory about diet and teeth; but 
he goes through and beyond the 
science of both to show the connec- 
tion between the disease and decay of 
teeth and the decline and fall of na- 
tions. What he did tell us when we 
first met him, which is more cognate 
to the present interest, was how the 
glory of the Arab’s teeth was be- 
ginning to decline. “In employing 
Arab laborers,” said he, “the com- 
pany realized that they could not do 
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much work on a native diet and be- 
gan to give them rice and potatoes 
and meat to create in them enough 
energy for work. They took to the 
new diet, to be sure, but they began 
to lose their best asset for digestion. 
The new diet spoiled their teeth. 


... Yes, this can happen in a year- 


or two.” 

His assistant Dr. Khalifah, a na- 
tive of Mt. Lebanon, who has made 
a study of Arab dentistry and writ- 
ten learnedly upon it, would have the 
Bedouin stick to his sour milk and 
dates to preserve the “glory” of his 


teeth and the “power” of his diges- 


tion, even though he loses in the race 
for power and glory. “But he won't 
lose in the desert,” said Dr. Khali- 
fah, “if he continues to practice den- 
tal hygiene like his ancestors. The 
stwak, Nature’s Toothbrush, was 
used in Arabia long before the rest 
of the world knew anything about 
toothbrushes and dental health.” 
Nevertheless, he and Dr. Clawson 
have to repair the damage that is 
being done today by the “energy 
diet.” 

And this is today the common diet 
in and around the pipe line stations. 
I say “around” also, because the 
laborers at the stations live outside 
the gate with their families and are 
permitted to carry food to them 
from the third class kitchen, which is 
as native at Titu, except in its ex- 
emplary tidiness, as a people’s kitchen 
in Baghdad or Damascus: its stuffed 
things, squashes, eggplants, cabbage 
leaves, contain an abundance of meat 
and rice, 

The station’s social plan is that of 
a passenger steamer: the second and 
third class employees are not per- 
mitted to enter the area or the liv- 
ing quarters of the first class. But 
this division, which is strictly ob- 
served, does not imply a distinction 
between natives and Europeans; for 
in the first class, besides the five 
Europeans including the engineer-in- 
charge, there are three natives, the 
doctor, the chief clerk, and a shift- 
engineer. Although the division is 
intended for purposes of administra- 
tion, as we were told, it cannot always 
overcome the suggestion of su- 
periority, which even assumes at 
times a snobbish manner. The sec- 
ond class personnel, about twenty- 
five educated natives, feel the dis- 
tinction and are beginning to resent 
it. 

Outside the station, in the so- 
called “coolies’ village,” where there 
are no substantial buildings, we were 
told that hut and tent are not liv- 
able in the winter. “Of your good- 
ness,” said the spokesman of the 
village, addressing in Arabic the 
writer, “will you  bespeak the 
Presence of Abina in our behalf. 
(The community of Titu calls Mr. 
Dees, Abina, our Father.) Seventy 
men and their families appeal to 
his Honorable Presence for mercy.” 
That they had a grievance was quite 
evident: neither wind nor rain can 
be kept out of a shelter of crumbling 
walls or tattered canvas. 

“Please tell them,” said Mr. Dees, 
“that I am doing my best to have 
the company build them a village 
in a better locality. But nothing will 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SCIENCE INVADES THE SYRIAN DESERT 
(Continued from page 44) 


be done if their behavior is unsatis- 
factory. They must obey orders. 
They should observe cleanliness in- 
side and outside their dwellings. And 
they must not dig trenches in the 
street to make mud bricks.” 

I translated the words, without 
knowing the reason for the last in- 
junction. But his comment upon it, 
on our way back, was illuminating. 
“A ditch,’ he said, “becomes a pool 
of stagnant water in the winter, and 
such a pool means mosquitoes, and 
mosquitoes mean malaria.” 

With such meticulous care does 
the administration maintain a very 
high standard of sanitation and hy- 
giene. The trivial is as essential 
in the observance as the most im- 
portant. We had passed on our way 
two examples of the latter, the in- 
cinerator and the slaughter house, 
at a sanitary distance from each 
other and from the village and\ the 
station. So, too, is the sheepfold 
beyond. The desert is wide enough 
for the most extravagant project of 
a health department. As for the 
sewage, it receives at some of the 
stations bacterial treatment and at 
others it passes, after liquefaction, 
into percolation pits. 

Patient and gracious was Mr. Dees 
with his terribly interrogative guest. 
And he would have him see every- 
thing. There is time yet to visit 
the vegetable garden. So we drive 
around the high fence of expanded 
metal, which encloses an area of 
about one hundred acres, and which 
looks at night from the air, when it 
is flood-lighted, like a ring of planets 
around several clusters of stars. But 
in the day, whether from the air or 
from the ground, the view is pro- 
saic. There is nothing picturesque 
or beautiful or monumental in these 
new towns of the desert. The first 
and last impression, the one lasting 
impression is of wonder. Here is 
a community which is modern in 
every aspect of life and labor,—a 
center of our material civilization in 
mid-desert,—a source of light and 
power in the arid waste. And the 
fuel’ for its various activities is al- 
ways to hand; fuel, but no soot: fire, 
but no smoke. Even without dust 
are the streets of this desert town: 
from the refuse of the pump house 
comes the drainage oil with which 
they are covered: wide black-coated 
avenues between handsome cottages 
of white stone. And the saplings that 
line them—the acacias, the Persian 


“lilacs, the pines—will be able to give 


them, a few years hence, an abun- 
dance of shade. 

We stop at the mud-walled vege- 
table garden, where we are first 
greeted by the gazelles. Here are also 
chickens and geese and rabbits and 
pigeons. Through another gate we 
enter the garden where we behold 
the okra and the peppers, row upon 
row, flourishing in the desert at the 
time of year when on the slopes 
of Mt. Lebanon almost’ everything is 
parched and dry. But here is the 
source of the wondrous green. Mr 
Dees opens the fountain, and lo, a 
big jet of water rushes upward ten 
feet high. Water aplenty. Some of 


it is from the artesian wells on the 
ground and some from Wadi Mai- 
yah, a distance of twenty-five miles. 

But can you have too much water 
in the desert? Every morning, dur- 
ing my stay at Titu, I saw the gar- 
dener watering the flower garden in 
front of the main building. The 
sunflowers were already drooping 
from yesterday’s sun, the trailing 
vines—the jasmines and the morning 
glories—hung tremulous to their 
trellises, and that ubiquitous green 
thing — beard-of-the-prophet, old- 
man’s-beard, maiden’s-hair, as it is 
called by French and English and 
Arab  non-botanists—the Climatis 
Vitalba seemed ever athirst. The 
greatest struggle at Titu is that of 
the gardener against the sun. 

The builders in this struggle have 
been more successful. The main ob- 
ject of the architects was to over- 
come the heat of summer, the cold 
of winter, and the flies at all seasons. 
The roofs, as thick as the walls, con- 
sist of earth carried on steel troughs 
with a cortesponding ribbed ceiling; 
the windows are all fitted with wire 
netting; the rooms face north and 
south, precluding direct sunlight in 
the summer and permitting it in 
the winter, and they are provided with 
fans and cross ventilation. 

Here is more than ordinary com- 
fort: here is luxury. For what is 
more luxurious in the desert than to 
be within walls which shut out the 
heat of summer, the cold of winter, 
with running hot and cold water to 
hand, as -well as steam heat, and 
without the slightest annoyance from 
mosquito or fly or flea or bug. 

A model town, indeed, is Titu: 


not only in its cleanliness and com-. 


fort and peace—smokeless, dustless, 
noiseless; not only in its sanitary 
and hygienic ideals—no flies or fleas 
or bugs or vermin: but also in its 
administration. Mr. A. B. Dees, the 
engineer-in-charge, who is the last 
living officer of the British Flying 
Corps, which later became the Royal 
Air Force, can also rise high in the 
realm of moral justice. Moreover, 
he has acquired in the desert the 
patriarchal manner. You have heard 


‘the laborers address him Abina 


(our Father), which is a_ higher 
title than sheikh. He is the custo- 
dian of the law at Titu, and he dis- 
penses justice Solomon-fashion. 

One of the company’s rules, for 
instance, is that no married employee 
and his wife, of any of the three 
classes, shall have more than two 
children living with them. Should 
they beget more, the excess must be 
sent to school or to a relative in the 
city. 

“But the third class employees are 
pollulative,” I remarked, “and they 
may not have relatives in the city 
or the means of sending their excess 
children to school.” 

“In such a case,” said Mr. Dees, 
“T do a little judging Solomon-like. 
When a man has three children, for 
instance, I find in the village one 
who hasn’t any and make him the 
father of the extra child.” 

No wonder he is called Abina 
by the Titu community. 
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THE KLONDIKE PUT SEATTLE ON THE MAP 


. (Continued from page 27) 


did. He got impatient and discovered 
himself tapping the  reporter’s 
knuckles with a quart whiskey bottle 
instead of the butt of a gun, and 
said “Excuse me! Le’s me and you 
have a lit’le drink to m’wife, she’s m’ 
bride.’ Months afterwards the in- 
censed citizens of Skagway shot him 
to death on a wharf when the town 
had got tired of his activities. Soapy 
died with a gun blazing from each 
hand. He was no coward, and he 
was no good. 


Spokane had a one-armed mayor 
named Humes. He was a Civil War 
veteran. Billy Meredith was the 
Chief of Police. Humes was white- 
haired, white-moustached. Meredith 
was smooth-faced and in the early 
thirties. Two men could not have 
been different. Each was a fighter 
and the ways of their fighting were 
not alike. There was a gambling war 
on, It was town talk that the 
gamblers owned the city machine. 
That Billy had been made their un- 
willing go-between. The charge 
never was proved. It probably was 
false. Anyway, there came an after- 
noon on Yesler Way when Billy 
Meredith was shot and stabbed and 
blackjack-beaten to death behind a 
wrecked counter of Guy’s drugstore. 
The Chief had come walking up one 
side of the street with a shotgun un- 
der his arm. He had it cocked. He 
had just bought it down the street 
in a hardware store and had it 
wrapped and the paper broken over 
the gun-grip so he could shoot. He 
had his finger crooked in through 
the paper on the trigger as he 
walked. He had been told an hour be- 
fore that the two brothers who ran 
the gambling in the town were look- 
ing for him. As Meredith walked 
up one side of the street the brothers 
turned a corner onto the other side. 
Meredith fired at them. They shot 
back with pistols and raced at him. 
He ducked into the drugstore, and 
as the screen door slammed _ shut 
after his plunge their bullets ripped 
through the wire and they followed. 
Meredith dropped his shotgun. He 
had two pistols in shoulder-holsters. 
He got one of them out and fired. 
Missed. Before he could shoot again. 
the brothers were on him. He tried 
to get a dagger out of his vest. 
In a few moments he was dead, and 
the drugstore showcases were in 
. The gambler brothers 
were acquitted. The Chief had fired 
first, they claimed. The iurv said 
not guilty on the grounds of self 
defense. 


In the summer of ’98 a few score 
of the early prospectors who had 
gone in the preceding year came out 
on the last vessels to get away be- 
fore the Yukon froze. Some of them 
had made their strike and had fat 
pokes. _ Some who hadn’t limped 
ashore at Seattle crippled with rheu- 
matism and broke. Heeled or penni- 
less, they were all a bearded lot. 
There was one, a former Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, who landed with dust and 
drafts totaling $278,000. And it was 
bitterly said you couldn’t ‘borrow the 
price of a shave off him. 


The Denver Mint sent men out 
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to open an assay office. On a vacant 
lot a mile out from the business 
center of Seattle (which center was 
at Third Avenue at Cherry Street) 
they set up under a tent. It was one 
of the queer sights of the world. As 
summer faded into fall and the last 
of the ships came in with the last 
of the lucky ones to get out, there 
was a day when more than $2,000,000 
in dust and nuggets was heaped up 
in tin cans, washbasins and soap 
boxes on the long board tables and 
board floor of that government tent, 
its walls rolled up out of the way 
to accommodate “customers,” and 
guards with loaded rifles across their 
arms walking softly around the four 
sides. While thousands stood and 
stared. 


That was one side of Yesler Way. 
On the other side gay dissipation rang 
every madam’s bell. The mistress 
of one-bordello telephoned the city 
editors a story on herself. Three 
ruddy, unshaved arrivals had bought 
out her house for the night. They 
gave her to hold in her safe fat 
pokes, four of them. They were 
filled with brass filings, Half an inch 
of gold dust on top of each, under 
the seals. So she found out two days 
later when they had failed to appear 
for a return party at which the wine 
was to have flowed even more fabu- 
lously than at the first. 


The newspapers printed the story, 
and Seattle held its sides. The per- 
fect fillip for the town was in the 
fact that the victim had publicly told 
it on herself. For no municipality 


ever changed more suddenly than — 


Seattle from diapers to long pants. 
It went to sleep one night in quiet 
obscurity and found itself standing 
next morning booted and belted at its 
own front gate, hands outstretched 
to welcome an invading world. Seat- 
tle loved all this, gloried in it, took 
over-night fame in a single stride, 
and never has been the same since 
98. Not every frontier town has had 
celebrity plus prosperity forced upon 


‘it between dusk and dawn. 


The fever for quick gold is no 
respecter of vocations. So in Seat- 
tle’s street floods of humanity one 
saw many foam-flecks that were the 
white of indoor pallor, the skin- 
bleach of office clerk or counter 
jumper. Small-town merchants and 
unimportant farmers were there, 
school teachers (a few in skirts), 
hard-rock miners on the loose from 
“down under,” cold-eyed investors, 
seasoned, soft-voiced gamblers, sa- 
loon men and restaurant men and 
dance hall women; known crooks and 
unknown pastors without flocks; a 
few determined wives, usually with 
a knowledge of nothing to the north 
and a_ grim  readiness—so they 
thought!—for anything. So it was 
they surged down upon Seattle and 
pressed against the docks for ships 
—ships to the snow-choked passes 
and the wilderness of ice, to gold and 
success: and never a thought for 
failure, for death, for a battered 
creeping back in pain and in poverty. 
Forty years ago, yet memories of it 
all are as fresh as those of yester- 
day. 
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MA, the Plaza, New York's leading hotel, 


you are assured of a standard of excellence in 
service found nowhere else in the world....Rich 
in tradition, modern in convenience and the 
choice of the most discriminating cuests. The 
Persian Room, most popular rendezvous for 


Luncheon, Dinner, Cocktail Hour, & Supper. 


Facing beautiful Central Park, 
Pah INGS Vek the Plaza is ideally located in 
World's Fair. the social center of New York. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
THE PLAZA e FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
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Subway Station 
at Hotel direct 


Direction— 
American Hotels 
Corp. 


NEW YORK: 
570 Lexington Ave., 
Plaza 5-3673 


LOS ANGELES: 
Glen Fawcett, 
510 West 6th St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
49 Greary St., 
Sutter 4464 


GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND 


wil Dollars Quatters Di 


Vacations cost less in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
—in rail travel and sightseeing. Economical as your visit to 
Great Britain and Ireland will 


be, it will also prove to be 

a most enjoyable, never-to- 

be-forgotten event. ; 
Where else will you find so many 


ws 


mementoes of the great names of the world’s history and litera- 


ture — and all within a few hours’ train ride, at 2¢ a mile? 


For instance, it costs but $16.00 round trip rail fare between 
London and Edinburgh; $4.25 for a day’s trip from London visiting 
Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon. 


Visit the Continent, if you must, by constant cross-channel services. 
Write for free booklets to C. M. Turner, General Traffic Manager, 
Dept. 12, 9 Rockefeller Plaza (16 West 49th St.), New York; L. 
T. Jones, Middle-West representative, 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il].; J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast representative, 412 West 6th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., or 


YOUR OWN TOURIST AGENT 
See the British and Irish Railways Exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair. Actually step aboard a 


British train, fully equipped with every modern 


convenience and see what you get for 2¢ a mile. 


Associated 
BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 
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NOTE: Bring a camera, for Alaska’s 
scenery challenges the world. 


ES, you'll want a camera in Alaska 

to keep a permanent record of 
such tangible wonders as totem poles, 
weirdly carved and strangely colored; 
glaciers towering three- hundred feet 
sheer from the water’s edge; your 
ship gliding into silent, sunlit fjords. 
Inland you'll discover a storehouse of 
strange scenes, with Matanuska 
Valley, Mount McKinley, wild game, 
gold mining, malamutes, and the 
Yukon River. And these are only a 
few of the unlimited photographic 
opportunities. 

ALASKA CALLS YOU 
But a camera can capture only part 
of Alaska’s charm. Intangibles, too, 
are woven into Alaska’s pattern. On 
every hand there are evidences of the 
rich legendary lore of the Indians, 
the glamorous story of the Russians, 
and the stirring days of the gold 
stampede. 
LONG SUMMER SEASON 

Come to Alaska anytime from May 
through September. Enjoy the luxury 
of modern, completely air-conditioned 
train service over scenic routes to 
Seattle, where you board your one- 
class All-American steamer. Rail and 
all-inclusive steamer fares are attrac- 
tively low, with a complete choice of 
cruises and cruise-tours, and sailings 
several times weekly. And, en route 
to or from Alaska, visit the San 
Francisco World’s Fair. 


For fascinating FREE Alaska Vacationland 
literature, mail the coupon to Alaska Steam- 
ship Company, Room 914, Pier Two, Seattle. 


Book EARLY Through One of These Lines 
“I ——“ 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


Address 


City & State 
The Alaska Line’s Good-Natured Map—10c 
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UGANDA—BIRTHPLACE OF THE NILE 
(Continued from page 35) 


over the Congo border, still smoke 
and burn unceasingly. Nyamlagira 
is the local High God, his growl- 
ings and eruptions the signs of 
his anger. He has nine craters, 
about which lurid smoke, icy mists 
and sulphurous fumes writhe and 
whirl. There is a camp up there, 
and the local pygmies, the Batwa, 
will guide travelers to the summit. 
I met an old Catholic priest, a White 
Father from a mission nearby, who 
had been the first white man to make 
the ascent. He spoke proudly of 
having lit his cigar at a flame which 
burst through the crust on the 
crater’s edge. 

The nearest lake to us was Cha- 
hafi, and on its shore was the last 
British camp, on the very edge of 
the ‘Congo. Above it were the moun- 
tains; around it the plain, flowery 
with buttercups and forget-me-nots 
and ragwort; with herds of cattle, vil- 
lages of beehive huts, and pygmies 
and giants. We met a giant as we 
entered the camp—a graceful, smil- 
ingly courteous Mtusi, nearly seven 
foot tall, with his hair shaved except 
for two upstanding semicircles, long 
toga-like robes, and a profile like 
those on Egyptian frescoes. Later 
on, we saw a band of Watusi war- 
riors, in skirts of white cowhide 
and cowrie shells, dancing magnifi- 
cently, jumping high and coming to 
earth with ringing stamps, twisting 
and whirling. We saw their sultan 
too, a handsome fellow who bore a 
striking resemblance to the ex-king 
of Spain. 

The little Batwa were strangely 
different—less than five foot high, 
armed with bows and arrows and 
spears, truculent, shy, yet bold 
enough to hunt elephant and the 
giant gorilla with their primitive 
weapons. One of them made fire 
for us with his fire stick, twirling it 
between his hands in a fashion we 
tried in vain to copy. 

There was another tribe here too— 
the sturdy, ugly Bahutu who herd the 
cattle for their Watusi overlords. 
There were real Negroes, black where 
the Watusi were light brown and the 
Batwa reddish. 


This country round -Chahafi is the 
headquarters of the terrible Nya- 
bingi, the native secret society whose 
existence has terrorized parts of 
Africa since the sixteenth century. 
We heard strange tales of its two- 
fingered High Priestess, Mtobi-mbili, 
who when her hut was burned over 
her head was said to be sitting alive 
in its ashes. It is a creepy place, 
Chafahi camp, when the sun goes 
down and the night noises of Africa 
start up in the darkness that comes 
so close to the circle of the camp 
fire. It is better to get back into 


| Uganda, that green, friendly land; 


though even there the night noises 
sound, the drums beat out their mes- 
sages, the Nyabingi have been active 
from time to time, and witch doctors 
still have the power of life and 
death. 

You must picture it, a land of roll- 
savannahs, hills whose tops have been 
sliced off flat as if with a knife, riv- 
ers so choked with papyrus that they 
are nothing more than swamps, for- 
ests, lakes, miles and miles of ele- 
phant grass and flat-topped thorn 


bush; all perpetually, incredibly 
green, with the vehement, exuberant 
luxuriance of tropical lands, yet en- 
livened by vivid color, the cobalt of 
sky and lakes, the scarlet of ekiri- 
kitt and flame trees, the crude ma- 
gentas and mauves of wild bougain- 
villea, swamp orchids and tree heath- 
ers, the pink of wild peach and 
arbutus, the snowy whiteness of Old 
Man’s beard, dripping in cascades 
from tall forest trees. 

And everywhere, except in the rare 
rainless districts, are native villages, 
with their banana groves and their 
patches of cultivation, their piebald 
goats and long-horned cattle and 
scraggy fowls. Nearby every group 
of huts is a cotton patch; a woman, 
wearing a garment consisting of a 
long strip of colored stuff wound 
tightly round above her breasts, hoes 
it, using a short-handled hoe and 
bending down from the hips. Her 
head is covered in close-shaven pep- 
percorns of hair; or maybe it is 
shaved in lines to simulate a waved 
coiffure.. There is probably a baby 
slung on her back. 

When the cotton is ripe and picked, 
the men carry it in gunny sacks to 
the nearest ginnery, usually owned by 
an Indian, or to the cotton-buying 
centers, and sell it. There is furi- 
ous activity during the ginning sea- 
son, and the natives, well-off for the 
time being, walk into the towns, 
Kampala and Jinja and Entebbe, and 
buy things in the shops—European 
clothes, cheap gramaphones, glass 
windows for their huts, and, dearest 
of all to their hearts, bicycles. 

All kinds of natives roam the 
streets of Kampala—chiefs in long 
white robes, at the wheels of fine 
cars; near-naked Nolotics, tall and 
sooty-skinned, looking for work on 
the roads and plantations; boys in 
smart suits, boys in kanzus like 
white night-dresses, in the cast-off 
hats of memsahibs, in sun helmets, 
in every imaginable garb, indeed. 
There are Indians, too, plump mer- 
chants sitting in the doorways of 
their shops (dukas, we called them) 
chewing betelnut and spitting a crim- 
son circle around them; 
women and children in gaily col- 
ored saris; Goanese men and women 
in European dress; African police 
in smart uniform; Nubians in striped 
sarongs, college boys in blazers and 
tasseled caps. 


It is a queer town, Kampala, cap- 
ital of this little Uganda—ninety 
thousand square miles, over thirteen 
thousand of which are open water 
—lying asprawl the equator in the 
very middle of Africa. It is built 
on seven hills, and on one of them is 
the court of the native king, or 
Kakaba, who with his ministers and 
Lukiko, a sort of parliament, rules 
under British guidance, as do sim- 
ilar kings in each of the four big 
provinces. There are missions, hos- 
pitals, cathedrals, a college, a Euro- 
pean and Indian residential quarter, 
on the other hills; and on one, 
Mengo, is a stone marking the spot 
where the British flag was first 
planted by Captain, now Lord, Lug- 
ard of the Imperial East African 
Company. On yet another, strange 
contrast to the modern European 


(Continued on page 52) 
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} FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
THE WAY HAS BEEN PQ 


Kipling sang the romance of P& O.. . 
you'll sing the praise of its modern ships 
— with air-conditioned dining rooms, 
built-in deck swimming pools in both First 
and Tourist Class! You can sail... 


‘Round the World 

via India, Ceylon, Australia—in new 

23,500-ton Ships for as little as $564! 
—using Tourist Class to England, thence 
to Australia—Cabin Class on the Pacific 
—rail across America. Top Class through- 
out, from $914. Varied itineraries permit 
visits to Malaya, Java, Bali—tickets good 
for two years. Also through bookings to 
the above points or to Egypt, Sudan, 
Iranian Gulf, Far East. Your local agent 
—or 25 Broadway, 638 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
—or any office of 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


General Agents for 


PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL AND BRITISH 
INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


Indian | 


Myriad lakes, invigorating north- 
ern air and light summer nights 
make Helsinki, Tampere, Turku, 
Viipuri as enjoyable as_ their 
names are exciting. You'll find 
plenty to do and see in this in- 
triguing land, which is a haven 
for tourists with a limited budget. 
Railroad fares, hotel rates and the 
exchange are all in your favor... 
and those famous Finnish meals 
will be a surprise in economy as 
well as a gastronomic revelation. 


Come this summer—Finland is 
conveniently reached by direct 
steamer from New Yoik 
overnight from Stockholm. 


Ask your travel agent for full 
details, or write for Booklet E. 


1940 OLYMPICS—IN HELSINSKI! 


FINNISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Under soaring mountains mantled in pine-perfumed 
clouds, folklore’s ancient customs still survive...and 
across flower-rimmed sapphire lakes the silvery tinkle 
of sheep bells mingles with the laughter of gay cos- 
mopolites * On this balcony of sovereign Mount 
Blanc, bright cabanas and many-hued parasols cast 
purple shadows upon powdery sand beaches...Lake 
Annecy, its praises sung by brush and pen... Bourget, 
with fashionable Aix nestling beneath Mount Revard 
...Evian and Thonon skirting Lake Leman * Cham- 
bery, legendary seat of Savoyard Dukes...Chamonix, famed for its Mer- 
de-Glace, glaciers and waterfalls. 


40% REDUCTION IN RAILROAD FARES 


The world’s greatest Spas...luxurious casinos, opera and symphony con- 
certs...tennis...sailing...horse-racing...magnificent golf courses * Superb 
hotels, hidden-away inns, simple pensions...inspired cuisine * The finest 
and fastest train and comfortable motor coach service * Your travel agency 
knows the Savoyard Alps and has informative literature. 


French National Railroads, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EASILY REACHED from 
New York and every European capital — the 
USSR, vital new travel experience. Limitless vistas 
of progress set in the color of centuries. Bustling, 
metropolitan Moscow — majestic, quiet - flowing 
Don — abundant steppes and mighty Caucasus — 
each turn an intimate glimpse of new peoples, 
new achievements. And one great travel organ- 
ization — courteous, smooth-functioning Intourist 


— guides you all the way, easily, conveniently. 


Enrich your experience with this new, fresh 
horizon. Decide to make this your year to leave 
the beaten track. A wide variety of independent 


and group itineraries to suit your requirements. 


ONLY $5 A DAY—$8 TOURIST, $15 FIRST CLASS — ALL-INCLUSIVE! 
However long your stay, however far you travel 
in the USSR, complete transportation, hotels, 
meals, sightseeing cars and guide-interpreter serv- 
ice are available for only $5 a day—8 tourist, 
$15 first class. Nowhere is travel more exhilarating, 
less expensive! Write for Illustrated Booklet 33-A. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 


Into Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK: 545 Fifth Ave. LOS ANGELES 
360 No. Michigan Ave. MAIN OFFICE 756 So. Broadway 
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DO SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT this summer! take a Midnight Sun Cruise, 
in the ‘quiet corner of Europe’. Nine of these fascinating 
cruises will sail from France and England, on the famous 
cruising yachts 


“STELLA POLARIS” and ‘‘METEOR” 


Sailing JUNE Ist, 14th, 21st and 29th 

JULY 6th, 14th, 21st and 29th and AUGUST 19th 
from Calais and Harwich, via Bergen, Norway. Visit Nor- 
ways majestic fjords, mountains, and glaciers—see the 
nomad Lapps and their reindeer—sail to the North Cape 
‘neath the Midnight Sun! 
Superb cruise ships specially built for this service. Excellent cuisine. 
Moderate rates. B & N Line Cruises can be fitted into any European 


tour. For booklets describing the thrilling itineraries, ask your 
travel agent, or address 


B & N L I N E 580 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Worwar 

LAND OF THE VIKINGS 
This summer the travel trend points to Norway, the Land of 
the Midnight Sun, always a quiet and tranquil corner of 
Europe. More and more Americans annually ‘discover’ 
this uncrowded, unspoiled land, and love it for its majestic 


mountains and fjords, its peaceful- countryside, and_ its 
friendly, hospitable people. ‘ 

Come in May and June, when flowets bloom and snow still 
lingers on lofty peaks and living glaciers, easily accessible 
to visitors. Improved hotels and transportation offer best 
accommodations at extraordinarily low cost. 


For booklets and itineraries, consult your travel agent, or 
address Dept. T. 


NORWEGIAN TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 


(Under Auspices of the Norwegian Government) 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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UGANDA—BIRTHPLACE OF THE NILE 
(Continued from page 50) 


structures, is the thatched and reeded 
tomb of Mutesa and Mwanga, for- 
mer native kings, guarded night and 
day by “wives” who are replaced 
when they die by others, so that the 
dead are never alone. Within sight 
is the lake where Mwanga used to 
throw those who displeased him to 
the crocodiles. 

Nowadays some two thousand 
whites, nearly twenty thousand Asi- 
atics, and three million Negroes live 


together in amity; and civilization is - 


gradually spreading a thin veneer 
over primeval savagery. Fine motor 
roads replace the tracks where once 
trod millions of slave feet, march- 
ing down through Uganda to the 
coast and Zanzibar. Railhead has 
reached the capital, by dint of bridg- 


ing old Nile not far below the Ripon 
Falls, its source; and it will extend 
inevitably westward, linking East 
Africa with the Belgian Congo. 
Airplanes descend twice weekly at 
Entebbe, the seat of government, on 
the shore of Lake Victoria. It takes 
them two and a half days to reach 
there from London; two and a half 
days to accomplish a journey over 
which the early pioneers of the nine- 
ties, struggling on foot with their 
pack donkeys from the coast, cross- 
ing the Great Lake in crazy sewn or 
dugout canoes, fighting fevers, tor- 
rential rains, floods, hostile tribes, 
wild beasts and man-eating lions, 
took all of six weary, perilous 


months. ; 
* * * 


NORWEGIAN DEMOCRACY AT WORK 
(Continued from page 12) 


(1938) to the case of an orphan who 
had been adopted by a farmer and had 
not been sent to school. When the 
boy reached eighteen, he not only 
sued his foster father but also 
sued the school authorities for 
permitting such negligence, and he 
demanded a large compensation as 
he said, with conviction and earnest- 
ness, that he had been irrevocably 
wronged. 

In a country where schooling is so 
prized, the public school teacher is 
an important member of the com- 
munity. In many of the red wooden 
schoolhouses in rural districts an 
apartment upstairs is part of his sal- 
ary, and frequently a husband and 
wife are both teachers, he taking the 
older and she the younger children. 
Such a man often stays all his life 
in one locality and becomes an in- 
fluential leader in politics. Often he 
becomes a councillor in his munici- 
pality and not infrequently “he is 
elected to parliament. 

People who from childhood are ac- 
customed to sacrifice for an educa- 
‘tion and to honor teachers continue 
to prize it throughout their lives. 
Besides the Folk High School for 
adults—where students must be at 
least seventeen years old and where 
the aim is to stimulate them to in- 
dependent thinking and interest in 
general culture rather than with a 
technical training or textbook courses 
—there is a host of study circles, 
leagues, organizations and _ night 
schools. In every valley, town and 
fjord hamlet, men and women form 
committees, work out programs, pro- 
cure leaders to conduct courses of 
study, and meet together in com- 


munity halls, in young  people’s 
rooms and in Labor Assembly 
Houses to discuss social, political, 


cultural and economic problems. 

And everywhere the people are 
readers. 

They read the newspapers. The 
seven hundred thousand families of 
Norway subscribe to one million two 
hundred thousand newspapers—over 
two per family—and the press is 
free to such an extent that certain 
heated controversies are almost as 
exciting as criminal trials. They buy 
magazines and they patronize the 
thirteen hundred public libraries and 
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the forty-seven hundred school lib- 
raries which are supported by the 
state. There are libraries on ships, in 
seamen’s homes, and in churches in 
foreign harbors. The servant girl has 
a shelf of books in her room and the 
fisher lad finds a place for a few 
volumes in his boat. Publishers and 
printers and booksellers do a flourish- 
ing business in a country where it has 
been reckoned that every man, woman 
and child reads between three and 
four books a year, and where even 
very “expensive publications reach a 
wide sale through the instalment plan. 
No valley is too small to have its 
library and bookstore, and books are 
the most valued of gifts. i 
Although the conformation of the 

terrain, with its deep valleys and high — 
mountains, presents technical diffi-- 
culties which make broadcasting ex- 
pensive, and although the length of 
the country is so great that the 
special high-frequency channel con- 
ducting the transmission from Oslo 
to Finmark is the longest in Europe, 


the radio is ‘busy disseminating 
knowledge. Starting as a private en- 
terprise (1924) the Norwegian 


Broadcasting Corporation came un- 
der government control in 1933, and 
its educational department is inde- 


fatigable. It arranges series of lec- 
tures with supplementary “study 
notes” and these are delivered to 


groups all over the country who, un- 
der a leader, justify their name of 
“study groups.” Scientists at the 
University of Oslo and at the Bergen 
Museum broadcast their lectures, and 
the public school curricula are now 
being extended to include instructive 
radio programs. Some of these are 
mutual exchanges between schools in 
different sections, the country chil- 
dren telling of their life on the farm 
and the fishermen’s children of life 
on the fjords. 

Every one who comes to Oslo sees 
the Parliament Home, the Palace 
and the University, but not every one 
happens to see, in Frogner Park, a 
bust of Abraham Lincoln given by 
the people of North Dakota on July 
4th, 1914, with an inscription on the 
pedestal that the “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

(Continued on page 53) 


NORWEGIAN DEMOCRACY AT WORK 
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Oslo also recognizes another Amer- 
ican belief—that the pursuit of hap- 
piness is the right of every human 
being. 

On the hills of Holmkollen and 
Ekeberg, which overlook the city and 
the fjord, are pleasant inns where 
the moderately rich and the mod- 
erately poor (which includes prac- 
tically every one in a country where 
stark destitution does not exist) find 
that relaxation which serves as hilar- 
ity in a land not given to undue 
demonstrativeness. To these simple 
resorts the father and mother and all 
the children and a few miscellaneous 
elders come by bus, electric tram, 
bicycle and on foot, on Sundays and 
holidays. They stroll through the 
woods and picnic decorously. They 
sit, in European fashion, for hours 
over a four o'clock luncheon or a 
nine o'clock supper, or the cup of 
coffee or glass of beer which are 
considered sufficient. 

The longer vacations are spent as 


ous playmates of the Norwegian boys 
and (since 1882) co-students with 
them at the University, so the women 
are matter-of-fact companions to the 
men in office, ‘factory and home. It 
was this relationship of straightfor- 
wardness between the sexes which 
not only baffled but alarmed the ro- 
mantic Jerome venturing from 
France into this forthright “Latitude 
of Love” under the not unmalicious 
guidance of his creator, Maurice 
Bedel. 

The clinging vine is not the na- 
tional ideal, nor has it ever been, 
judging from the sagas. Although 
they had to submit to polygamy and 
were barred from the “Thing,” the 
Viking women could become priest- 
esses through inheritance, could an- 
nul the marriage contract as easily as 
their husbands, and were entitled to 
one-third property rights. 

Almost a thousand years ago, the 
red-haired Freydis planned her own 
expedition to the New World, col- 


of a restful, quiet vacation. 


THIS YEAR 
SCANDINAVIA 


You can visit the Scandinavian countries this summer with assurance 
Enjoy the Midnight Sun, scenic fjords, 


IT'S 


majestic mountains, peaceful lakes, and gay cosmopolitan cities. 


Whatever your tastes may be, we in Bennett’s Travel Bureau believe 
we give you the most assistance and best value, because we have 
specialized in Scandinavian travel for 89 years and maintain twelve 
complete offices throughout Scandinavia and one office in New York. 


Write us for booklets and information on Scandinavian travel. And 
remember to book early this year to be sure of good accommodations. 


lected her own crew of men and 
women, and fought the Indians ir 
hand-to-hand combat like any war- 
rior. She did not even scruple to 
dispatch with an ax the five weaker 
sisters who displeased her. The 


innocuously. Since the charwoman 
| as well as the bank president is en- 
| titled to a two weeks’ holiday with 
pay, tents sprout on the islands and 
islets in the fjord, camps spring up 
by pond and river, sails are white 


_ bing in and out of the water. 


upon the bay, and bathers are bob- 
There 
are publicly and privately supported 
vacation homes for the children from 
poorer families. There are nearby 
allotment gardens, where for ten 
crowns a year the laborer can have 
his cabin and patch of garden for 


three months’ occupancy. 


No matter who or what a Nor- 
wegian may be, as a rule his idea of 
pleasure is enjoyment of nature. 
Thus the very wealthy have their 
fishing and hunting camps in remote 
regions, and although they may in- 
sure privacy by surrounding them- 
selves with thousands of acres, their 
regime of life, in small log cabins, 


is aS primitive as that of the farmer 


or the fisherman. The two books of 
Gosta af Geijerstam, “Northern Sum- 
mer” and “Storvik,’ are sunny testa- 
ments of a Norwegian family who, 
in sweaty toil, find fun and refresh- 
ment on their island farm, which be- 
comes their fountain of health and 
a spiritual font to sustain them all 
their lives. i 
While there is in Oslo, as in all 
capitals, a certain amount of ‘formal 
social entertaining where scrupulous 
attention is paid to the proper seat- 
ing of guests, to the etiquette of 
pouring the wines and serving the 
food, such occasions are restricted 
to a limited circle. And nearly every 
member of that circle has his fishing 


‘camp or hunting lodge which he 


much prefers to his large town 
house. He may take a trip to the 
Continent in the spring, but in the 
summer he moves his family to the 
mountains where they all get into 
their old clothes and go fishing. And 
he would rather sit down to a bowl 
of clabber or cream pudding and a 
freshly caught trout than to any 
feast of Lucullus. 


There are a few smartly dressed 
women who manage fashionable es- 
tablishments, but they are very few 
compared to the plainly clad, strong- 
ly limbed majority. 

As the Norwegian girls are strenu- 


gentle Gudrid also showed what stuff 
Norse women were made of. Moth- 
er of the first white child born in the 
Americas and of three bishops, she 
took her part in wild voyages from 
Greenland to America, from Iceland 
to Norway. She went on foot on a 
pilgrimage to Rome and back again 
and finally returned to Iceland and 
took the veil—a saga in itself. 

On the streets of Oslo today there 
are so many firmly stepping young 
girls and older women who could be 
descendants of the intrepid Gudrid, 
that it is hard to see why Camilla 
Collett, whose graceful statue spreads 
its draperies on a pedestal in the 
Palace park, should have strug- 
gled so hard for the emancipation 
of women. However, it was a long 
time ago (1855) that she wrote “The 
County Governor’s Daughters,” the 
first realistic Norwegian novel on 
marriage. 


Women are now completely eman- 
cipated, with the franchise (since 
1913), with complete control over 
their own earnings, and with mem- 
bers in parliament and in municipal 
councils. If their numbers in these 
government bodies remain small, they 
are greater than those of the men in 
the population figures. Seeing the 
sensible women in the offices in the 
city, the hard-working wives of 
farmers and fishermen, and the ef- 
ficient housekeepers and school teach- 
ers everywhere, one must believe that 
if there are still Noras living ‘n 
dolls’ houses their plight is due to 
their own natures rather than to the 
laws and customs of the land. 


Thus Oslo seats herself beside her 
harbor. A plain city, where the 
schoolmaster and the seafaring man, 
the farmer, the fisherman and the 
laborer make their ideas known in 
parliament and their convictions pre- 
vail; where the boys and girls at the 
University come from city, village 
and isolated valley, and where the 
king lives simply and converses di- 
rectly with whoever wishes to speak 
to him. 
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| | mean. 
| the sea, and most of the men here 
| haven’t been to sea for more than 
| three months in the year, and there’s 


THE PASSING OF ENGLAND’S FISHING FLEETS 
(Continued from page 31) 


town by the beach. Huge once-white 
hotels bank the promenade on the 
one side, and on the other, closed and 
shuttered bathing huts, stalls, pa- 
vilions and resthouses. The entire 
area was utterly deserted, even more 
melancholy than the desolate port. 
The sea was gray and moaned on the 
strand. 

I made my way back to the car 
which I had left on the quay. On the 
way back I overtook a man who 
turned out to be one of the fishery 
officials, aria we talked. I said that I 
thought I had never seen a more 
miserable sight than Yarmouth on a 
cold March day. “Aye”, said he, 
“there’s not much doing now in the 
fishing line. The town’ll seem empty 
to you with the hotels closed and 
waiting for the thousands of summer 
visitors, and the boarding houses and 
hostels spring cleaning and preparing 
for the thousands of men and girls 
that come down here for the herring 
season.” 

He saw me looking at a group of 
men at a street corner. “Things 
aren't what they once were here. The 
men lay off for three or four, some 
as much as even seven months every 
year. In the old days their earnings 
would last them through the winter, 
but there’s not much in the fishing 
nowadays for the men, bar the few 
lucky ones. And then in the old days 
they would be laid off for three 
months at the most, for when the 
fishing moved round the coast from 
here the fleet would follow it round. 
But the owners don’t find that prof- 
itable enough these days, and only a 
few of them go now. 

“T expect that next month when 
the season begins up off the Ork- 
neys and up in the north of Scotland 
fifty drifters at most will be fitted 
out. That falls hard on the ones 
that’s left. Besides even at full sea- 
son there’s more men here than boats. 
There’s a lot that hangs on in the 
hope of a berth. Some get ’em, some 
don’t. And there are the old ones, 
plenty of them, and they just hang 
around and get in the way, and they 
are not so old either, forty, forty-five 
and fifty, and that’s not old to my 
way of thinking. I’m fifty myself. 
And there'll be all them that come 
here from Hull and Grimsby and 
Harwich and from the north, and 
all the crews of the ships that come 
round with the fleet, and the Bel- 
gians and the Norwegians and the 
Germans and the Finns. Aye, Yar- 
mouth is pretty lively then I can 
tell you.” 

I asked how many Yarmouth drift- 
ers would go out with the fleet. “Not 
more than eight hundred, though be- 
fore the war there were fifteen hun- 
dred and more every season. There’s 
not half the work that there used to 
ew 


“And I suppose that there are 
enough men to fill all those fifteen 
hundred today,” I said. 

“Well there is and there isn’t,” he 
said. “It’s this way. There’s more 
than enough men, but there wouldn't 
be enough seamen, if you know what 
It takes a lifetime to know 


many that’s never been to sea for 


In writing advertisers 


years, no, nor likely to, neither, and 
there’s many more that’s never been 
to sea at all. They just stand around 
the streets with nothing to do, day in 
day out, but go once a week and 
stand in the unemployment queues 
and draw the dole. They hang around 
the pubs and the girls, and some of 
them get into trouble, more often the 
girls. But you can’t blame them for 
that. They’ve nothing to do. If you’d 
been out of work for a spell yourself 
you'd know. And they’re a pretty de- 
cent lot too, barring a few tough ‘uns 
that make all the trouble.” 

“Ts the Government doing nothing 
about the fisheries?” I asked. 

“Well, they talk a lot and there’ve 
been inquiries and acts of Parliament, 
but they've not done much, barring 
just keeping the fishing going, and 
I suppose we’ve got to be thankful 
for that much these days. But what 
we ask here is, what'll happen if we 
have any trouble with the Germans 
again or the Frenchies? There'll be 
no men and no boats fit to go out 
like there were during the last 
war. Besides the men don’t know the 
sea any more, barring the regular 
men and there are not enough of 
them, at least that is the way it is 
here in Yarmouth, though they do say 
things is better at Hull and Grimsby.” 

Then he changed the subject, for 
that is neither a safe nor a profitable 
line of reasoning in England at pres- 
ent. Views such as those make you 
unpopular when England is spending 
millions on armaments. 

“Things aren’t as quiet here as 
you'd think,’ he said. “We’re busy 
eetting ready for next season. Would 
you care to see some of it? I could 
take you round if you like, and it’s 
quite interesting.” So we went off 
together. 

We again traversed the great place 
that looked like a dump heap. 

“During the season,” he said, “this 
place is crowded with girls gutting. 
There’s not a square yard free. The 
troughs are placed out in lines run- 
ning this way and that, long lines of 
them. And the men are always bring- 
ing up fresh loads for them to work 
ates 

“Why are 
girls?” I asked. 

“Because they've more experience 
than anyone else and they work 
faster. They follow the fleet round 
the coast wherever the fishing is. 
They’re real marvels at their work 
are them Scotch girls. And they’re a 
cheery lot too.” 


Then he took me inside one of the 
curing vards. A huge open square is 
surrounded on four sides by build- 
ings. In all corners were stacked 
piles of new barrels, one on top of 
the other, piles of them. I was taken 
across the yard and into one of the 
buildings. It was like a barn or 
warehouse inside, not so high, not 
more than a single floor, but it ran 
the entire length of ‘the square. 

“This is where the girls do the 
gutting,” said my companion. “The 
girls stand at the troughs facing the 
street with the shutters pulled up 
and the men bring the fish and pour 
them into the troughs from the street, 
and without coming inside they can 
clear away the refuse. All the bar- 
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rels you see are for the fish when 
they are gutted and prepared. All 
winter long the coopers are busy 
making them. Each firm makes its 
own, and has its own coopers, so you 
see things are not so quiet as they 
seem.” 

He then took me off to the other 
side of the square and we went in 
through another door into a work- 
shop. We were met by the screech of 
lathes, the hammering and sawing 
and all the grunts of cooperage. 
There must have been at least fifty 
or sixty men at work here. 

“Come with me,’ said my guide, 
“and I'll take you upstairs.” So we 
climbed the stairs and emerged in a 
huge loft, divided into sections like 
open stalls or lockers. Each of these, 
and there were at least a hundred of 
them, were filled to the top with 
fishing nets. 

“Each drifter is fitted out with be- 
tween one hundred and two hundred 
sets of nets at the beginning of each 
season,” I was told. “During the 
winter each net must be examined 
and repaired. Where it’s rotting or 
torn, the section is removed and a 
new section threaded in.” 

‘The loft ran round the entire four 
sides of the yard. Suddenly when 
we turned the corner of the far 
side, we came on the net repairing. 
There seemed to be hundreds of 
girls standing at’ the nets hanging 
from the beams. They were work- 
ing at such a speed that it made 
me giddy to see them. 

At last we were in the street again. 
As far as the eye could see down the 
length of the quay and up the side 
streets as well were similar curing 
yards. Then I began to get some idea 
of the size of the Yarmouth fisher- 
ies. 

After that I was taken into a 
kippering yard. Being the dead season 
there was nothing doing there, but I 
saw the huge smoking furnaces, 
where thousands of herrings are hung 
at a time and kippered. I asked about 
the huge co-operative factory at 
Lowestoft where the canning is done. 
I was told that there being no fish 
at present they were killing time mak- 
ing jams, marmalade fruits and pre- 
serves. 


The last thing I did before return- 
ing to London was to buy a copy of 
the local newspaper. It reported a 
féte that afternoon held by the Lady 
Mayoress, and there had been a 
speech by the colonel of the local 
Territorial “Unit. Lowestoft and 
Yarmouth, he said, were suffering 
from unemployment, and from a fall- 
ing off in the fisheries. It was not 
good for healthy young men to be 
standing around the streets. They 
should join up, join up in the army 


and serve their country. 


The old posters still stand: “Your 


Country Needs You.” It is years since 


these men felt that they were wanted 
by anyone, and they find it hard to 
believe that now. And the army... 
for them ... the fishermen and sea- 
.. it’s a rum world. 
They know what the last war brought 
them. What a new war would bring, 
none of us yet know. 
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THE TRAVELER AND HIS CAMERA > 


by WILLARD D. MORGAN 


A SUGGESTION OR TWO 


Visual impressions come in rapid 
machine gtin succession during our 
travels. One picturesque event melts 
into the next without the possibility 
of mentally retaining the details of 
all these scenes. Naturally we can’t 
remember everything, but the camera 
can. However, do not let your eager- 
ness to photograph everything con. 
fuse you. Take your pictures with- 
out too much haste and worry. 

Don’t let the simple pleasure of 
using a camera become confused with 
filter sets, exposures, gammas, and 
many different films. Too much em- 
phasis has been placed on picture me- 
chanics instead of upon picture sub- 
jects. If/you are puzzled over what 
filter to use, forget about it! What 
exposure to give a scene? Let your- 
exposure meter be the answer. Films 
to use? Select one good fast panchro- 
matic film and stick with it. After 
all, our ability to see and select pic- 
ture subjects is more important than 
keeping our thoughts cramped in 
camera technique. We travel be- 
cause its fun and we should take pic- 
tures for the same reason. 

The following story about photo- 
graphing in Bermuda is written to 
show just how much pleasure there 
is in making part of your travels 
definitely photographic. In this case 
your general panorama scenes can be 
made from the light house or from 
the boat, closer and more intimate 
pictures come as you walk or ride 
about the island. Learn to see and 
think pictorially about a locality. Say 
to yourself, “This is my first visit, I 
may never come over the same route 
again, therefore I want to make a 
picture record which will give me 
something to remember all the places 
and friends I have seen.” Another 
good rule to follow when traveling 
is: when in doubt about taking a pic- 
ture which seems to be good, take 
it anyway and continue on your 
route. Photographic film is really so 
cheap these days that it is always 
safe to make a few dozen extra ex- 
posures than to return home and later 
wish that you had taken a certain 
picture which was missed. 


WHAT TO PHOTOGRAPH 


“Bermuda has a certain sweetness, 
picture postcard atmosphere, about it 


The Wesleyan Centenary Church in Bermuda 


forms a typical background for these cyclists. 
Leica camera, 50mm lens, medium yellow filter, 
f:6.3, 1/200 sec., Du Pont Superior Pan Film. 


Rudolh H. Hoffmann 


Rudolh H. Hoffmann 


which you won’t find elsewhere. The 
largest crowds of people are on ‘boat 
day’ when the horse-and-buggy and 
bicycle traffic crowd, along Front 
Street in Hamilton, are awaiting vis- 
itors from the big New York liners. 
But the crowd melts away in less 
than an hour once they have docked.” 
This information from Mr. Carpenter 
was just the beginning of a long 
story telling about his photograph- 
ing experience on the island. For 
example, “Every Bermuda cottage 
has a garden, whether it is just a few 
flowers on a hillside or colorful blos- 
soms and strange looking trees. 
Among the flowers, trees, and plants 
are cedar, date palm, sago palm, 
coconut palm, poinsettia, hibiscus, 
lily, both red and white, pink olean- 
der, croton and morning glory. All 
the houses have ‘cake frosting’ roofs 
made from limestone slabs.” 

The island is so colorful that 
everyone should be equipped for tak- 
ing Kodachrome color film either in 
the 35mm size or in the larger pro- 
fessional cut-film size. If you have 
more than one day in Bermuda, the 
smart thing to do is rent a bicycle 
which only costs about one dollar 
per day. On a bicycle you are your 
own pilot and it is possible to stop 
whenever and wherever you wish. 


EXPOSURE AND LIGHTING 


Bermuda light is quite intense; as 
a result, this causes a greater con- 
trast in the bright highlights and the 
darker shadows for all subjects. “A 
lens shade is of first importance for 
use on all cameras in order to pre- 
vent unnecessary reflection which 
may fall upon the camera lens. When 
using the short scale or slower types 
of films such as Eastman Panatomic, 
these heavier lighting contrasts will 
be more pronounced; however, with 
the new ultra fast films which have 
recently been produced such as East- 
man’s Plus X, and Super xx, Agfa 
Supreme, and Agfa Super Pan Press, 
it is now possible to obtain excel- 
lent tone gradations in your nega- 
tives. 


You can use your photo-electric 
exposure meter in the same way you 
use it in any of the Northern states. 
With the longer latitude films light- 
ing variations are almost automati- 
cally compensated for. 

The advice of Hoffmann and Car- 
penter is to rent a bicycle and leave 


Mr. Carpenter. 


PHOTOGRAPHING AN ISLAND 


From St. George to Somerset 


When a commercial photographer like: Rudolh H. Hoffmann and 
his manager, O. G. Carpenter, both of New York City, decide 
to spend their vacation in Bermuda and at the same time take 
along their cameras, there develops an excellent opportunity to 
ask photographic questions. 
yacationists informed me that Bermuda was an ideal place for the 
traveler with his camera. 
as a result of the persistent questions asked Mr. Hoffman and 
To start with, Bermuda is a semi-tropical island 
of twenty square miles and 2214 miles in length, just 40 hours by 
boat from New York and 5 hours by air. 


In the first place, these returning 


The following information was compiled 


Hamilton early in the morning and 
ride to St. George eleven miles_away 
at one end of the island. This will 
take practically all day, allowing time 
to stop for photographing old church- 
es, natives, flowers, colorful birds, 
and farming scenes. Along the way 
the aquarium, at the Flatts, has one 
of the world’s finest and largest col- 
lection of marine tropical fishes to- 
gether with a small zoo with bril- 
liantly-colored birds from all parts 
of the world, giant turtles from 
Galapagos, penguins, and monkeys. 
Here also you can get shots of vis- 
itors donning helmets and walking 
down into the ocean where one can 
see the red sponges, purple sea fans, 
colored fish, waving sea anemones. 
Possibly the more ambitious photog- 
rapher might construct a water-proof 
case for his camera and obtain many 
interesting under-water pictures. 


As you cycle along the Shore Road 
you are close to the ocean and here 
you can get plenty of shots of waves 
splashing on the rocks and along the 
bays. The water is an unusually 
deep blue, just the thing for dramatic 
color photographs showing the white 
caps of the waves contrasting with 
the deep sea blue. Along this road 
to St. George you will pass the per- 
fume factories and if you insist upon 
having a few “industrial” shots you 
can take pictures of the natives mak- 
ing perfume out of the native flow- 
ers. A little further along you ride 
over the Causeway, which is a long 


series of small bridges crossing 
Castle Harbor. Here is plenty of 
opportunity for marine pictures 
showing fishermen, rare _ tropical 


birds, breakers, and boats. 


Next you reach St. George, Ber- 
muda’s first town, founded in 1612, 
and it still retains much of its 17th 
century charm for the photographer. 
Its narrow winding streets, squat 
cottages, small shops, old fashioned 
windows and doors offer so many 
“old world” shots that your friends 
will think that you have traveled 
through Europe when they see your 
pictures. You can return to Hamil- 
ton by train, taking your bicycle with 
you. 

The next day, if you can get out of 
bed, and your muscles are not too 
sore, you could plan a bicycle trip 
in the opposite direction from Ham- 
ilton toward Somerset which is also 
about eleven miles away. Better take 


along a light lunch. On this trip you 
are going to take some entirely dif- 
ferent shots than on the trip to St. 
George. 


You will pass some of the oldest 
churches and graveyards in the 
Western Hemisphere. St. Paul 


_ Church, the Methodist Church, the 


Presbyterian Church, St. Mary’s 
Church, St. Ann’s Church and others 
all have Old World charms, both in- 
side and outside which you will not 
find in America. 
beach pictures can be made at the 
Elbow Beach Hotel on the South 
Shore with its beautiful long beach 
of coral sand and small sand dunes. 
On one of the highest points of the 
island is located Gibbs’ Hill Light, a 
lighthouse that is open to the pub- 
lic. After you have climbed the 190 
steps-to the lantern in the round iron 


~ tower, you are in an excellent posi- 


tion to take half a dozen aerial shots 
of Bermuda because you are 362 feet 
above sea level and below you 


Many unusual 


spreads out all of Bermuda Island. 


Life goes on at a slower pace than 
in the United States and you can 
take photographs practically any- 
where on the island without any in- 
terference. In fact, the inhabitants 
seem to welcome you when you pho- 
tograph their beautiful flower gar- 
dens or their white limestone homes. 
You can go in any direction you 
wish in Bermuda and you will find 
something different to photograph al-' 
ways. There won't be any modern 
cars or industrial scenes but the car-) 
riage and bicycle life on the island is 
photographically 
clean air and the semi-tropical sun- 
shine gives all the contrast and bril- 
liance desired in your photographs. 


This pictorial summary obtained 
from our conversation with Hoffmann 
and Carpenter will give quite a con; 
crete idea about the photographic 
story which can be obtained in Ber- 
muda. Much of the same technique 
can be used in many other countries. 


Would you like a sixty page, illustrated 
book, entitled “Better Photography Made 
Easy’, to improve your hobby? Send fit 
teen cents in stamps to cover handling and 
mailing to: W. D. M., c/o TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16th St., N. Y. C. 


Gibbs’ Hill: Light located on one of the highest 

points of Bermuda is open to the public and 

the ideal place to make aerial photographs. 

Leica 50mm lens, light yellow filter, f:9, 1/100 
sec., Du Pont Superior Pan Film. 


Rudolh H. Hoffmann 


intriguing. Clear, - 


Fred of Black? 


If your black and white photographs are 
becoming dull and monotonous to you— 
why not try color? 

You'll find rich rewards—for color gives 
your pictures a life-like quality impossible 
to achieve with black and white. 


THE CANDID MIDGET 


is ideal for color photography in many 


ways. 
Ite size, for instance . .. the 1 x 14% 
inch film size keeps expense down; and 
the 35 mm. size is standard for all types 
of color film. i 

Its fast lens, too, is an important ad- 
vantage. Color film is slower than black 
and white; and to avoid glaring clashing 
color schemes, soft, flat lighting -is used, 
further cutting down speed. But the fast 
F 3-S lens of the Candid Midget takes 
care of the speed problem. 

Of course, the same advantages hold true 
of black and white work with the Candid 
Midget . . . economical size, speed, com- 
pactness . . . and LOW PRICE. 


$36.00 


Eveready Case $4.75 
Trade in your old camera 
Send for Booklet T. C. A. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
upply House 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 


EUROPE « MEXICO 
eSOVIET UNIONe 


You ‘see how life is really lived 

—you meet the people—you 

travel with companions, of your 

own mental age in a small in- 

formal group—those things best 

done together are done _ co- 

operatively; otherwise you pur- 

sue your own interests—services 

are generously inclusive. 
a se SOVIET. UNION, BAL- 
KANS, TURKEY, GREECE, under leadership 
of Prof. Colston’ E. Warne. 14,000 miles: 
London, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, 
Bucharest, Istanbul, Athens, 
grade, pusaneet Paris. Sailing J 
6. “Back Sept. 56 .......5..5-0-00:- 
COOPERATIVE SEUROPE. Auspices Cooper- 
ative League of U.S.A. Leader: Dr. J. Henry 
Carpenter. Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Nor- 
way, Scotland, England, France, Switzerland. 
se ne July 3. Back 

It, 


SDE Mame state sistance aici stele a cw. svaisie w/ 
THE SOVIET UNION (third season) under 
leadership of Robert Magidoff, an American 
writer resident in the Soviet Union for the 
London, Copenhagen, Stock- 
Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, 
Ukraine, Caucasus, Back Sea, Crimea $498 


Back 
MEXICO 


IN PROGRESS (second season) 
pumice leadership of Herbert Weinstock. An 
complete survey. Sailing $468 
aay 6. Back Aug. 15 
SCALA IN SCANDINAVIA with short so- 
journs England, Belgium, under 
eae ef Arthur Northwoo 
President, National Student Federation. 398 


Sailing 


FRANCE BY ¥ MOTOR (fourth season). Leader 


be announ Provinces of Normandy, 
Tourate Poitou, Provence, Cote d’Azur, 
Dauphine, Haute Savoie, Bourgogne, includ- 


, Bayeux, Mont St. Michel, St. Malo, 
Tours, Chateaux of the Loire, Carcassonne, 
Nimes, Avignon, Arles, Cannes, Nice, 
oble, ‘Geneva (Switzerland), Dijon, 
Optional extension. For college students only. 
Sailing June 27. Back $398 
PA amis ip ole ee alate tein «late(=io sos. nie 'ale = nin 

Steamship passage Third Class 

except for “‘Mexico in Progress.” 

For information regarding itiner- 

aries, social and cultural pro- 

grams, etc., on these and other 

trips, address: 


THE OPEN ROAD 


BW.40 ST. \ ent 
NEW YORK Bie 
Cooperating in the Soviet Union. with 
Intourist 


HOLLAND STRIKES THE MODERN NOTE 
(Continued from page 39) 


tropical and far eastern flavor is 
still further enhanced by the presence 
of Indian officers on leave, Malay 
nurses and Javanese servants with 
their white charges, The Hague and 
Scheveningen (not unlike Arnhem 
and Bronbeek, in distant Gelderland) 
are havens of rest which the Hol- 
lander, who has lived among the 
Spice Islands or in Netherlands 
Guiana, hopes to reach. And so those 
who have served their country well 
in the colonies come back to the 
lovely residential sections of The 
Hague and Arnhem to spend the 
afternoon of their day. 

In Amsterdam I was particularly 
impressed by the new housing proj- 
ects. In garden villages, one may 
find workers’ cottages and every 
other type of dwelling ranging from 
detached homes to long rows of 
workingmen’s houses and apartments. 
It is worthwhile to browse around in 
these districts to gain a fair picture 
of this newest of Holland’s enter- 
prises. Moreover, these suburban 
projects have become the focus of at- 
tention among foreign architects and 
builders. These municipally owned 
houses, constructed by the Municipal 
Housing Department, provide first- 
class apartments of one, two and 
three rooms, with bathroom (includ- 
ing shower), every imaginable type 
of labor-saving device, American- 
style, and large windows, etc. Slums 
seem to be gradually disappearing. 
In time, many of the tourist attrac- 
tions originating in the days when 
Amsterdam had just begun to emerge 
from the status of a fisher village 
will be no more. 


In Rotterdam I was taken around 
the port by a tugboat Captain. He 
told me that Rotterdam is accessible 
to the largest of ocean-plying steam- 
ers along a waterway uninterrupted 
by locks or bridges, completely free 
from ice, and navigable far into the 
interior. Rotterdam is the terminus 
of numerous ocean-going ships, and 
vessels of five thousand tons can be 
unloaded and reloaded within five 
hours. It has up-to-date coal trans- 
porters, many of which are able to 
handle two hundred to five hundred 
tons per hour. Since Rotterdam is 
a great grain transit port, it owns 
many grain elevators having a load- 
ing capacity of from 150 to 300 tons 
per hour and an unloading capacity 
of 3,000 tons per day. Its largest 
grain silos or elevators can store 
35,000 tons of grain, and ships are 
unloaded, by means of elevators, 
within only a few hours. For the 
storage of ‘frozen meats and per- 
ishable goods the port has unequaled 
cold storage facilities, with a ca- 


pacity of nine million pounds of 
meat. As a petroleum harbor of the 
first rank, it is provided with ex- 
tensive tank installations, while for 
repairing ocean liners, it is supplied 
with floating dry docks, with the 
largest lifting power of 48,000 tons. 
In addition, there are also many hun- 
dreds of river tugs available, as well 
as many sea-going tugs, some of 
which are able to convey dry docks, 
dredges and tin mills to other parts 
of the world. The traffic on the 
River Maas, with its numberless 
bridges, not only compares with that 
of the finest harbors on the European 
continent, but affords a scene of im- 
mense beauty, particularly at night- 


fall, when the whole becomes one 
forest of masts, funnels and Rhine 
tankers. 


Something that I had never before 
realized, although I had visited, as 
well as passed through, the North 
Sea Canal from Ymuiden to Amster- 
dam quite often, is that the canal 
locks at Ymuiden are actually the 
largest locks in the world; yes, larg- 
er even than those in the Panama 
Canal. This is interesting when one 
considers that Holland has but an 
area of 13,000 square miles, while 
the area of North and South Amer- 
ica combined covers 15,000,000 square 
miles. Holland is about one-seventh 
the area of our own state of Min- 
nesota, but when we add to that the 
colonies of The Netherlands, we dis- 
cover that the Holland Empire has a 
total area that is approximately one- 
fourth that of all the United States. 

During my journey I saw far too 
many places to describe here. How- 
ever, I remember with particular in- 
terest Utrecht with its famous uni- 
versity; nearby Gouda, which for- 
merly supplied clay pipes and earth- 
enware for the Pilgrim fathers of 
America and which possesses some 
of the finest stained-glass windows in 
Holland; the city of Leiden, where 
Rembrandt was born; Friesland, the 
birthplace of Peter Stuyvesant, whose 
people are closely akin to the Anglo- 
Saxons and whose dialect can be un- 
derstood by most English-speaking 
people. Many Americans will be in- 
terested in Oud-Vossemeer on the 
Island of Tholen, where the home of 
President Roosevelt’s forbears still 
stands. 

However, for dll its beautiful old 
towns, Holland moves to the tempo 
of the twentieth century. The re- 
clamation of the Zuider Zee, the 
great housing and city planning 
projects, the busy industries and the 
administration of a vast colonial em- 
pire make Holland one of the most 
vigorous and up-to-date of all Eu- 
ropean nations. 


ISLAND VILLAGES OF THE DALMATIAN RIVIERA 
(Continued from page 41) 


usual that he is forced to pay twice. 

Village life is very closely inte- 
grated and everyone knows the ex- 
act state of his neighbor’s affairs. 
Peasants knock at a village door and 
in answer to a “Who’s there?” al- 
ways answer “Ja”. Every voice is 
recognized without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. The priest, too, knows the 
voices of all at confession. 

Church bells awaken the village 


at the early hour of four, and during 
the day women don their black 
shawls and go to kneel in the church 
and pray. The church forms an im- 
portant part of village life and there 
are many masses and often proces- 
sions of chanting priests and nuns. 
Bells in the old church tower are 
rung ceaselessly when storm-clouds 
gather in the sky at time of harvest. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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PICTURES 
LIKE THIS... 


you TAKE A WESTON ALONG 


All the pictures you take with your camera 
will be just as good... rich in detail ... if 
you take along a WESTON Exposure Meter. 
Simply point the tiny meter at any scene 
or subject you wish to photograph, and set 
your lens and shutter as indicated. That’s 
all there is to it... nothing complicated or 
confusing even for beginners. But it will 
insure a perfect exposure every time you 
take a picture... give you pictures you'll 
be proud to show. Can be used with still 
or movie cameras. See this inexpensive 
meter at your dealer’s, or write immedi- 
ately for interesting literature. Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, 653 
4 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
ay Newark, New Jersey. 


WESTON 


) Exposure Meter 


MOST CONVENIENT LOCATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


That’s what travelers say about the 
Hotel Continental, opposite Union 
Station (no taxi fares) and the 
Capitol. Air-conditioned bedrooms 
available. Outside rooms from $2.00 


* CONTINENTAL 
Washington DG, 


L 
stay at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 
CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Thoroughly up-to-date with every 
modern convenience, central heating, 
telephone and running hot and cold 
water in all bedrooms. 


TERMS MODERATE 


LADY HONYWOOD, 
Managing Director 


Make Sharper Photo Enlargements 


SEE. SHARP 


welcome invention 
fan photographers. 


SEE-SHARP is afocus- 
ing device that makes 
a pin-head look like a 
bull’s-eye. Makes images 
on the enlarger far 
brighter and _ magnifies 
times. When sharp 

on the SEE-SHARP 
& is needle-sharp on prints. At your dealer 
direct. Price $2.00. . P. CARGILLE, 
Dept. 1703S, 118 Liberty St., New York. 


Se ee 


YFIIYVINA 
WO AVA 


THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEE 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


~1939. 
MODEL 


Yankee 
Cruises 

TO THE ENTIRE 

MEDITERRANEAN 


FRANCE, ITALY, GREECE 
7 days ashore in 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA 


Sailings fortnightly 


EXCALIBUR ..Mar. 11 


EXETER ..... Mar. 25 
EXCAMBION .Apr. 8 


EXOCHORDA . Apr. 22 


46 DAYS for 
"305" 505” 


x 


NSHPQA— DMS 


OSrHn 


The whole Mediterranean, visit- 
ing Marseilles, Naples, Pom- 
peii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Naples, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Jacob's Well, Tomb 
of Joseph, Samaria, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Sea of Galilee, Damas- 
cus, Baalbek, Beirut, Haifa, 
Alexandria, Piraeus, Athens, 
Naples, Rome (Vatican), Leg- 
horn, Pisa, Genoa, Rapallo, 
Marseilles, Boston, New York. 


Also ““THREE-QUARTERS’’ CRUISES 


ereuesting in 5280 UP 
Terminating in $295 UP 


Italy or France 

To or From: 

FRANCE AND ITALY, | 60 U 
or From: GREECE P 
and without change of ship 

To or From: EGYPT, 900 ] 
PALESTINE, SYRIA P 


All staterooms outside and amidship 
— many with semi-private verandas 
and most with private baths—free 
standing metal beds—large ward- 
robes— hot and cold running water 
—country club veranda cafe over- 
looking bow — electric galley — fine 
cuisine—a la carte no additional 
charge—all dine at one sitting— 
modern steam laundry — novelty 
shop — hair dressing salon — swim- 
ming pool—talking pictures—no 
crowding — capacity limited to 132 
first class passengers only. 


Consult your Travel Agent who will 


Yankee Cruises in the Four Aces. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLAS 


NO TOURIST 
OR: THIRD 


tell you all the advantages of the’ 


ISLAND VILLAGES OF THE DALMATIAN RIVIERA 
(Continued from page 57) 


Dalmatian women haye covered 
church madonnas with golden neck- 
laces and other precious gifts and 
their piety often takes them on pil- 
grimages up steep and stony moun- 
tains. On occasions they may be seen 
on bare and bleeding knees making 


their way toward some _— shrine 
through stubbled fields. 
Island wives bake their bread 


much as the Indian women of Taos 
do. Fires built inside the ovens are 
raked out to make way for the great 
loaves which will bake for several 
hours inside the heat-retaining walls. 
The tasty dark bread forms the 
greater part of an islander’s meals 
and is usually dipped in the oily 
kupus dressing—often after the addi- 
tion of a little red wine. 

Many Dalmatian children are in 
the strict sense of the word illegiti- 
mate, as marriage almost always fol- 
lows instead of precedes the birth of 
children. But this is not considered 
unusual, and the islander would re- 
sent any criticism on this subject. 
Every villager knows about the 
young lovers in his town, and the 
parentage of a child is never in any 
doubt. Marriage follows later, as a 
matter of course, sometimes after 
the lapse of years. Grown-up children 
have been known to attend the wed- 
ding of their parents, after the 
family has been long established. 

There are many island women who 
must run their family economies 
without their menfolk, as a large 
number of Dalmatian men leave to 
become wage-earners in Australia or 
America. But far from home on a 


In writing advertisers please 


foreign soil, the islander cannot say 
enough about the blue Adriatic and 
the kindly villagers, most of whom 
are his kin. His wife old now and 
with grown children, must work like 
a man at the hardest toil. She has 
awaited him, faithfully, these twenty 
or thirty years. Perhaps he has sent 
her some money at intervals. Often 
she has neither money nor news. But 
she waits on. She says, “He will 
come back when he is so old he can’t 
walk.” 


Up on the slopes above the vil- 
lages are small chapels with grave- 
yards nearby. Perhaps there are only 
some thirty graves, the top of each 
covered by a horizontal stone slab 
bearing no name but carved with a 
great Roman numeral. These graves 
are not for individuals but for whole 
families, which remain as close in 
death as in life. 


Across the islands blows the scent 
of pine wood, and of the rosemary 
with which island wives flavor their 
tasty janjetia. It_is evening 
again. Along the wharf small chil- 
dren study the greying waters in 
search of the hobotnica which they 
may catch with the thrust of a long 
spear if they are quick. Agility is 
second nature to the islander, and 
island women catch this tentacled 
polyp fish with a thrust of the ‘bare 
hand. 


Darkness falls, and gas lamps again 
gleam across the waters. Again on 
the morrow the appetizing odors of 
the tasty fish popara will emanate 
from island kitchens. 

Paris Café. Drawing by Peggy Bacon 
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mention TRAVEL 


You have a 
date at 


Three hours from San F rancisco’s 
incomparable World’s Fair, Hotel 
Del Monte awaits you in the 


sun. 


Never will you forget Del Monte’s 
friendly Spanish halls, round which 
me 20,000 acres filled with sports. 


Here are tennis, riding, swimming; 
four great golf courses— including 


Pebble Beach. Anda gay night life! 


ee ee 

Write Carl S, Stanley, 

anager, Del Monte, . 
California, for Bruno 
Lessing’sstory ofadven- 
tures here—and a col- 
ored map of the historic 
Monterey Peninsula. 


HOTEL 


DEL MONTE 


AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RESORT 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


BELGIUM 


a 12 to 26—International Fair at Brus- 

sels 

Mar. 25—Pilgrimage to. Notre Dame de la 
Brouffe at Mariembourg 

Apr. 9, 10—“Ducasse a Godets” 
Houdeng j 

May i—Carillon Concerts every Saturday 
and Sunday until November at St. Trond 


Fete at 


| 
: 


May 8—Procesion of the Holy Blood at 
. Bruges 
May 20, 21—Water Carnival at Liege 


CANADA 


Mar. 4—Interscholastic Ski 
Seigniory Club, Quebec 
Mar. 12—Open Downhill Ski Races on Mt. 

Seymour, Vancouver 


Meet at the 


FRANCE 


Mar. 6—Grand Prix of Nice, Flat Racing 

Mar. 12—Interclub Slalom at Chamonix 

Mar. 19—Mi-Caréme Celebrations, espe- 
cially at Paris 

Mar. 20 to 26—International Tennis Cham- 
pionships at Antibes and Juan-les-Pins 

Mar. 21 to 26—International Sailing Re- 
gatta at Nice 

Mar. 25 to 27—Folklore. Festival at Cimiez 


Apr. 9, 10—Paris Ski: Club Derby at 
Chamonix 


May 7, 8—Féte of Joan of Arc, especially 
at Rouen and Orleans 


May 19—Pardon of St. Yves at Treguiér 


May 24, 25—Féte of Les Saintes Maries de 
la Mer, Provence 


GERMANY 


Mar. 5 to 13—1981st Trade Fair at Leipzig 


Mar. 30 to Apr. 2—International Contem- 
porary Music Festival at Baden-Baden 


Apr. 5 to May 7—Exposition at Dusseldorf 


Apr. 8 to 10—Historical Plays at Rothen- 
burg 


Apr. 10—St. Leonardi’s Ride at Furth im 
Wald 


Apr., 22—Opening of the 
Show at Stuttgart 


Apr. 23 to May 9—Spring Fair at Koblenz 

May 6—Walpurgis Festival at Thale 

May 14 to 21—Beethoven Festival at Bonn; 
Theatre Festival until the 31st at Kéln 

May 18 to 21—International Dance Tourna- 
ment at Bad Pyrmont 

May 25 to 30—Centennial of the Kurhesse 
Singers’ Association at Kassel 


‘Reich Garden 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Mar. 8 to 18 and 24, 25—Competitive Music 
Festival at Hastings 

“Mar. 22—Lincolnshire Handicap at Lincoln 

Mar. 24—Grand National Steeplechase at 

_ Aintree 

Apr. 1—The Boat Race Between Oxford 
and Cambridge, London 

Apr. 3—Opening of the Shakespeare aes 
Festival at Stratford-on-Avon 

Apr. 6—‘‘Royal Maundy” Ceremony ‘at 
Westminster Abbey, London 

‘Apr. 21, 22—International Grand Prix Mo- 
tor Racing at Cork 

ek 23 to May 28—Music Festival at Lon- 
on 


Apr. 24 to 29—Manx Music Festival, Isle 
of Man 
May 1—May Morning at Oxford 
Mss. 1 to 6—Hard Court Tennis Champion- 
ips of Great Britain at Bournemouth 
May 2 to 6—Royal Dublin Society’s Spring 
Show and Irish Industries Fair, Dublin 
Fs apd 13—Polo Matches for the Whitney 
up at Roehampton 


\ 


May 14—Blessing of the Fishing Fleet at 
Hastings 

May 17 to 19—Royal Horticultural Society 
how at London 

May 18 to June 3—Royal Naval Military 
and Air Force Tournament at London 

May 24—The Derby at Epsom 

May 29—Morris Dances at Bampton 


ITALY 


Mar. 5 to 10—Students’ Festival at Pisa 


Mar. 9—Feast of S. Francesca Romana at 
Rome 


Mar. 13—Fair at Verona 


Mar. 17 to 19—International Skiing Con- 
tests at Sestriere 

Apr. 2, 3—National Fencing Tournament at 
Parma 

Apr. 8—The “Scoppio del Carro’’ 
ence 

Apr. 12 to 27—International Sample Fair 
at Verona 

Apr. 20 to May 10—Performances of Eu- 
tipides’ plays at the Greek Theater in 
Syracuse 

Apr. 27 to June 8—May Music Festival at 
Florence 

May 7—Feast of St. Nicholas at Bari 

May 9 to Sept. 30—Opening of the Leo- 
nardo da Vinci Exhibition at Milan 

May 18—Festival of the Cricket at Florence 

May 28—Whitsunday. Festival of Monte 
Vergine at Naples. Festival of the Dove 
at Orvieto — f 

May 29—Festival of the “Divino Amore’’ 
at Rome 


at Flor- 


SWITZERLAND 
Mar. 18, 19—Kandahar Ski Races at Mur- 


n 
18 to 28—Swiss Industries Fair at 


Basle 

Mar. 24 to 26—Three-Day Ski Races at 
Davos 

Apr. 7—Battle of Nafels Celebration at 


Nafels, Glarus 

Apr. 17 or 24—‘‘Sechselauten” at Zurich 

Apr. 30 or May 7—Oben-air Parliaments at 
Glarus, Appenzell, Hundwil, Wil-near- 
Stans and Sarnen 

May 6—Opening of the Swiss National Ex- 
position at Zurich 

May 13 to 15—Bernese Cantonal Singing 
Festival at Thun 

May 26 to June 4—Vaudois Wine Fair at 
Vevey 


UNITED STATES 


Mar. 3 to 5—Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Skiing Championships, all events, Yo- 
semite, Calif. 

Mar. 4—Joseph Weidener 
Miami, Florida 

Mar. 4, 5—Hochgebirge Invitational Cham- 
pionship Title at Dartmouth, Hanover, 
New Hampshire 

Mar. 4 through Apr. 
Natchez, Mississippi 

Mar. 6 to 25—Exhibition of Watercolors and 
Prints by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge at Guy 
Mayer Gallery, New York City 

Mar. 12 to 19—Spring Fiesta at New Or- 
leans, Louisiana 

Mar. 13 to 18—International Flower Show, 
New York City 

Mar. 16 to 26—29th National Orange Show, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Mar. 21 to 23—North and South Open Golf 
pueeunsonelipe at Pinehurst, North Caro- 


lin 
Mar. wr to 26—Open Ski Meet for the Har- 
riman Trophy at Sun Valley, Idaho 
Apr. 7—Flagellation of Los Penitentes in 
New Mexico™ 
Apr. 9—Moravian Easter Sunrise Service 
at Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Apr. 14 to 23—International Photographic 
Exposition at New York City 
Apr. 15, 16—Three-man cross-country relay 
to Donner Lake from Sierra City, Cali- 
fornia 
Apr. 17 to 19—Southern Paper Festival at 
Savannah, Georgia 
a 18 to 24—North Carolina Garden Club 
our 


Handicap at 


2—Pilgrimages to 


FOR TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Write or Visit the Listed Official Information Oftices 
Maintained for Your Convenience 


FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA 
Australian National Travel Assn., 
510 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Development Board, 
500 Fifth Ave,, New York, N. Y. 


CUBA 
Cuban National Tourist Commission, 
Paseo de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Czechoslovakia State Railways, 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dominican Chamber of Commerce, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


EGYPT 
Egyptian State Tourist Department, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


ENGLAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


FINLAND 
Finnish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FRANCE 
French Natl. RRs., 
610 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GERMANY 
German Railroads Inf. Office, 
11 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
251 Post St.. San Francisco, Calif. 


IRELAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


ITALY 
Italian Tourist Inf. Office, 
626 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
604 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


JAMAICA 
Jamaica Tourist Bureau, 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAPAN 
Japan Tourist Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1151 So. B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEXICO 
National Railways of Mexico, 
201-L N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAN.-NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 
39-B King St., Fredericton, N.B. Can. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORWAY 
Norwegian Travel Inf. Office, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Nova Scotia Gov. Bureau of Infor. 
6 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND 
Associated British Rys., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 


SWEDEN 
Swedish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Federal Railroads, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


U.S.S.R. SOVIET RUSSIA 
Intourist, Inc., 

545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOMESTIC 


ARIZONA-PHOENIX 
Phoenix Arizona Club, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA-TUCSON 
Tucson Sunshine Club, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 
All Year Club of So. Calif., 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA-SAN DIEGO 
San Diego Club, 
San Diego, Calif. 


FLORIDA-PENSACOLA 
Municipal Advertising Board, 
22 Garden St., Pensacola, Fla. 


FLORIDA-ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg C of C 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


HAWAII 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Conservation Dept., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania State Publicity Com. 
Dept. TR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO 
Puerto Rican Inst. of Tourism, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WEST MICHIGAN 
West Michigan Tourist & Resort 
Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


